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Brain in concentrated thought. 




Brain in relaxation. 
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Brain while person sleeps. 
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Gentlemen: Send me your FREE booklet. I am 
interested in learning more about DORMIPHONE 
and what it will do for me. 



LEARN WHILE YOU SLEEP! 



Now, for the first time, it is possible for you to be taught how, 
to sleep as well as taught while you sleep! 

Invention of an ingenious device, DORMIPHONE, by Max 
Sherover, president of the famous Linguaphone Institute, 
turned an age-old theory into fact and opened up a new and 
fascinating avenue of scientific exploration. This new science, 
called Dormiphonics, is used by educators and phychologists 
in University laboratories around the world. Their experi- 
ments indicate that all of us may soon be able to get an 
education while we sleep. 

VITAL TO EVERY HUMAN BEING 
Imagine! No more sleepless nights! . . . Now scientific sleep- 
inducing guidance helps put you soundly to sleep in minutes! 
Imagine learning a new language, a role in a play, a speech, 
tables, formulas, while asleep! Actresses, actors, singers, stu- 
dents, psychologists prove DORMIPHONE can help do this. 

Scientific experiments have demonstrated that the part of 
your sleeping brain which stays awake, hears and remembers 
iterated speech during sleep— that anything to be memorized 
can be mastered in less time with the aid of DORMIPHONE. 

FIND OUT ABOUT DORMIPHONE 

DORMIPHONE has freed scientists from 
guesswork in the study of sleep. Years of 
primary research have gone into the soporific 
principle on which the device is based. Now it 
is ready to turn the one-third of your life you 
waste sleeping into useful learning time. 
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SEND COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 

Investigate DORMIPHONE at once. Send for 
FREE booklet on Dormiphonics by Max 
Sherover. Get the background, the facts, the 
evidence, the fascinating potentialities of this 
revolutionary development. 
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AT LAST! A CHROME 
RESTORER THAT WORKS! 




Amazing new 2-way chrome protector wipes away rust 
— pits — corrosion — in just 2 minutes! Stops rust from 
forming! Keeps chrome mirror-bright! 



Now keep your bumpers, grillwork, 
window-frames, all chrome on your 
car sparkling bright as the day you 
bought it! Keep it rust- 
free for life! No matter 
how badly pitted or 
scarred, this Sensation- 
al new 2 -Way Chrome 
Protector wipes it Mirror-Bright, 
prevents new rust and corrosion 
from forming! 

ONE APPLICATION LASTS ENTIRE 
SEASON — gives you safe, fool-proof 
protection against vicious biting 
erosions of SALT AIR-SUN-RAIN- 
SLEET— etc. 101 USES — for fishing 
reels, boat trims, bicycles, sporting 
equipment, etc. Household appli- 
ances, farm equipment, toys, any 
chromed object, etc. 

Complete Chrome Protector Kit 
contains: 

1 - Bottle of RUST REMOVER chem- 
ical with special applicator. 
Enough to remove all rust from 
car. 

2— Can of PROTECTOR chrome rust 
preventer and applicator. 
Enough for years of safe pro- 
tection. 



RESULTS ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 
OR MONEY BACK! 

Enclose $2, check or money order 
With name and address. C.O.B. 
orders plus postal charges. Get Your 
Chrome Kit Now! 




H. SEARS INDUSTRIES. INC.. Dept. SF-8 

40Q MADISON AVt» N.Y. 17, N.T. 



400 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 

Please send me ( ) CHROME 

KITS at $2.00 each. It is under- 
stood that you guarantee excellent 
results or I may return package ’ 
within 10 days for a refund of my 
purchase price. 
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Address — - 
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< ) Send C.O.D. I will pay post- 

man on delivery plus postage and 
handling charges. (You save ap- 
proximately 57c by enclosing $2.00 
in cash, check or money order. ) 
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The Strange 
Relationship 

between Nietzsche 
and his sister Elisabeth 

SUPPRESSED 
FOR FIFTY YEARS 

revealed at last in the 
philosopher’s oivn confession 

MY SISTER 
AND I 



The story of a Famous Broth- 
er and a terrifyingly ambitious 
younger Sister, who grew to 
love each other physically as 
children and continued to do 
so into maturity — to the ex- 
clusion of all other men and 
women. 

One has to read only a few 
pages of this breathless book 
to realize why it • has been 
hushed up all these years. 

Quite simply, and in fearful 
earnest, the 19th century’s 

g reatest philosopher tells how 
e was gradually led into this 
extraordinarily dangerous love- 
trap which kept him from mar- 
rying and caused the suicide of 
his sister’s only husband. 

MY SISTER AND I was writ- 
ten in an asylum in Jena. Un- 
doubtedly it was his studied 
revenge on his family for re- 
fusing to let him publish an 
earlier and much tamer con- 
fession, entitled Ecce Homo 
which did not appear till ten 
years after his death. 

MY SISTER AND l had to 
wait over fifty years because it 
could not be made public until 
all the actors in the great 
drama had passed away. 
PUBLISHED AT $4 
Special Price to Our Readers 
ONLY $2.95 

Order Before Stock Is Exhausted 

CONTINENTAL*" BOOKS: 

110 Lafavette St., CT) 1 . 

New York 13, N. Y. 

Gentlemen : I enclose $2.95 for mf 
copy of the $4 edition of MY 
SISTER AND /. I may return it 
for full credit if it does not fully 
meet my expectations . 
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AN EDITORIAL ON 

DE GUSTIBUS 

Probably the biggest piece of fantasy ever written was the old 
Latin saying: de gustibus non- est dispufandum. Anybody who can 
seriously believe there's no arguing about tastes hasn't been doing 
much listening to the conversations about him. Why my taste is right 
and your taste is dead wrong has been a favorite subject for argument 
since Adam liked Winesaps and Eve liked Jonathans. 

In the case of fantasy, particularly, there seems to be a lot of dis- 
agreement. There's the school that thinks it has to be handled with the 
heavy hand in the Gothic tradition for fear that sunlight will kill it — 
having never seen the pure fantasy of a rainbow. At the other extreme, 
there are those who bore the very young with a saccharine case of the 
lovely fairies who never say a harsh word at the bottom of the garden. 

There are those who think that fantasy fiction is closely related to 
the detective school, and that in the hands of a name writer the 
presence of a dubious ghost in a murder yarn is going to titillate the 
reader no end. Others feel that by removing all plot from a story, 
changing a dwarf to a swarf, and being as consciously precious as 
possible, you get the very quintessence of fantasy. 

We find our own tastes in violent disagreement with all of them, 
and we also feel like arguing about it any time there’s a spare millenium 
or two. But there's one other brand that arouses our ire even more, 
and that’s the school which feels it has to justify fantasy on the ground 
that it’s good for you! 

Let’s make ourselves clear at once. If you’ve picked up this magazine 
for any reason other than the fun of reading it, you're wasting your 
time! We’re not in the business of supplying an outlet for your sub- 
libidinous urges nor a sublimation for the cellar-dwelling fancies of 
your subconscious. We're not in competition with psychotherapists — or 
even the fantasies of their search into dreams — and we don’t consider 
ourselves competent to prescribe therapeutic treatments for your neu- 
roses. If you insist on having all your fantasy turn out to be psychically 
real, you probably won’t like our brand, anyhow. 

We happen to believe that most readers of this magazine don't need 
therapy, for that matter. It takes a pretty well-balanced mind to accept 
fantasy as a game and enjoy it as such, without getting fantasy and 
fact all twisted together. 
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As I see it, we aren’t using pure fantasy exclusively, anyhow. We 
leave that for the magazines that use the term “pure” to describe 
horror yarns, detective tales, science fiction, and other things as pure 
fantasy. We’re publishing what we prefer to consider absolutely impure 
fantasy. We want ours dished out with a twist and a grown-up amuse- 
ment at the game of playing around with fantasy. A leprechaun must 
automatically do certain things; we, however, would love to see what 
might happen if we set that leprechaun down in a bank clerk’s booth 
and then proceded logically with the results of his abilities and atti- 
tudes. In pure fantasy, a witch is a witch is a witch; in one of the best 
examples of the kind we like, a witch is every woman, particularly 
when she's the wife of a college professor. (See book review of Witches 
Three elsewhere in this issue.) 

So, recognizing that fantasy is a matter of taste, we’re all set to 
argue violently. It isn’t that we don’t recognize the other side’s right to 
its taste that arouses the violence, however; it’s simply that the other 
side always seems to be so sure that fantasy has to be pure by being 
all loused up with a type or a mission! 

We stand by our first statement on the subject; fantasy is fun, period. 
It’s a grown-up game for the man who has enough mental flexibility 
to accept a preposterous supposition and then see how logically he 
can follow through the inevitable incongruousness of it all. If we put 
fairies at the bottom of the garden, we want to know how they make 
out with the DDT we sprayed to drive away the flies; and if we have a 
ghost in a dank cellar, we want to know whether the anti-histamines 
might not cure his sniffles. If we have to have detective murders, we'd 
rather have the detective turn out to be a vampire, and the murderer 
a man who chews garlic, while the ghost of the dead man is a practical 
joker who doesn't want his murderer discovered. Finally, if we've got 
to get fantasy mixed up with the interpretation of sick dreams — or the 
sick interpretation of dreams — we’d rather see what would happen 
when somebody discovered the devil had a split personality. On that, 
incidentally, we’ve got a nice, wacky yarn by the old master, Clark 
Ashton Smith, coming up. 

If you want to see fantasy used to supplement the fantasies in your 
own mind, or to giv«£ relief from your inability to separate fact and 
fancy, go to a psychiatrist. He has better reading of that sort in his office. 

If you just want to enjoy yourself and have a little fun at the tem- 
porary expense of reality — well, then, Foomp to you, too! It’s fun 
having you with us. LESTER DEL REY 
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“So Sweet as Magic 



ILLUSTRATED BY EBEL 

Bardoni thought nothing of pulling a rabbiit 
out of a hat — that was his business as a 
magician’. But when the rabbit began talking 
back in English, he wanted no part of it! 
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“Nothing so sweet as magicke 
is to him , 

Which he prefers ibefore his 
chief est bliss . . 

Dr. Faustus, 
Christopher Marlowe 

I 

The night club was as quiet 
as it ever got. That is, there was 
a constant flurry of low voices 
as gentlemen made ungenteel 
suggestions to the young ladies 
they were with; there was the 
steady clinking sound of ice 
cubes in glasses, but aside from 
that and the voice of the M.C. 
all was still. 

“But now to be serious for a 
moment, folks.” The master of 
ceremonies made a hideous gri- 
mace at the word serious. “I’d 
like to introduce a man who’ll 
bring you a mad melange of 
mirth, mystery and magic. 

“Take it away, Bardoni!” 

Looking neither to right or 
left, a caricature of an old-time 
magician in white tie, tails, cape, 
and high hat, Bardoni strode 
across the handkerchief-sized 
dance floor, rapping his cane on 
the polished wood as he ap- 
proached the microphone. A 
smile showed under his curled 
mustache; his goatee projected 
forward as though challenging 
the world. But" despite his seem- 
ing coolness, Bardoni was fu- 



rious. Of all the lousy intros! 
He’d have to bandy a few words 
with that M.C., that was all 
there was to it. 

His smile became almost a 
sneer, as he bowed too low to 
the audience, doffed his hat, and 
said, “My name is Bardoni. I 
will now pause for a moment 
while you turn to each other and 
ask, ‘Who’s he ?’ I shall endeavor 
by the aid of my skill in leger- 
demain to refute, to set at 
nought all the laws of a well 
ordered universe . . .” 

When he said this, he delib- 
erately pitched his voice low, 
made it orotund, so that the au- 
dience would know he was kid- 
ding. The day was long past 
when magic could be presented 
seriously. He still bore scars 
from the period when he had 
attempted that! No, the thing 
to do was kid it, much as he 
hated to. 

Rapping his cane on the base 
,of the microphone, he said, “One 
more whispered word out of 
madam, and I shall turn you into 
a rabbit!” 

The lady, if that was the cor- 
rect word, giggled nervously. 

Bardoni said, “Behold, a 
reasonably priced miracle!” 

The cane vanished from his 
hand and in its place he now 
held a foulard. Showing both 
sides of the foulard, he said, 
“And now let's have a Welsh 
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rabbit!” Reaching into the folds 
of the garishly colored silk he 
produced a shining chromium 
pan. From it leaped flames that 
threatened to singe his goatee. 
Placing the fire bowl on his 
black velvet covered table, he 
doffed his topper, closed it and 
popped it open, thus demonstrat- 
ing its emptiness and, holding 
it in his left hand, he wove his 
right fingers in a curious pat- 
tern over the hat. 

Suddenly two white ears ap- 
peared. Reaching into the hat 
he pulled the rabbit up into view, 
holding it by the nape of the 
neck, not by the ears, as car- 
toonists always pictured a ma- 
gician doing. Lift it by the ears, 
he thought irritably, do that 
often enough and you’d kill the 
little animal. 

As always the women in the 
audience oo-ed and ah-ed when 
he produced the little furry 
white animal. Its angry red eyes 
surveyed the crowd and Bardoni 
said in an undertone, “Take it 
easy Sylvester, I know they’re 
just a bunch of crumbs, and they 
don’t appreciate us, but your 
work will be over in a second.” 

The flames in the pan he had 
just plucked from the fold of 
the silk were dying down. Just 
as they flickered out, he dropped 
the rabbit into the shining pan, 
and placed a cover over it. 

He had the audience’s atten- 



tion now, and therefore did not 
bother to speak. Instead he 
showed the inside of the cover, 
and then dropped it into the pan 
where the rabbit was sitting 
irritably nibbling its front feet. 

Instantaneously — that is, as 
soon as Jie had lowered the cover 
— he lifted it again, and tossed 
it to one side. Lifting the pan, 
he said, “On second thought a 
Welsh rabbit is a little messy 
. perhaps you’d prefer . . . 
kisses . . .” Thrusting his hand 
into the pan, he began to pluck 
out handfuls of candy kisses 
which he threw to the ladies in 
the audience. But for the candy, 
the pan was empty. 

A drunken woman at the ring- 
side said, “I want the cute little 
bunny . . . bring him back, you 
big slob!” 

Swearing under his breath, 
he paced towards the woman, 
gestured in the air in front of 
her almost oppressively large 
bosom and seemed to produce a 
brassiere from the air. She was 
shocked into silence. Depositing 
the article of intimate under- 
wear in her lap, he strode back 
to the microphone, his cape 
swirling out in large angry 
curves. Thank God, he thought, 
he’d figured out that angle as a 
heckler stopper. Drunken women 
had formerly, been the bane of 
his existence. Paying no atten- 
tion to the roars of laughter 
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that followed the woman as she 
left her table and ran to the 
ladies’ powder room, he showed 
his hand empty, back and front, 
and then said, “Observe if you 
will that at no time in the course 
of this present experiment, do 
my fingers ever leave my hand.” 
As he spread his fingers wide, 
and then closed them again, he 
darted his hand forward into a 
tiny pin spot of light and pro- 
duced a silver dollar into the 
bucket. It clanked as it hit the 
bottom of the container. 

“The dream of mankind, come 
true,” he said sonorously. “I 
pluck silver from the circumam- 
bient ether . . .” Then in an 
aside, he said in a tough punch 
drunk prize fighter’s voice, 
“Wha’d he say? Duh? Wha’d he 
say?” 

While he meandered around 
the dance floor, with the pin spot 
following his hands, he produced 
what seemed to be an endless 
flow of coins. They tinkled and 
rattled as he dropped them from 
his agile fingers into the cham- 
pagne bucket. 

Finally, as though tiring of 
the sport, he stepped to the side 
of a bald headed gentleman at a 
ringside table and said, “You’ve 
heard the expression a nose full 
of nickels? Watch ...” As he 
held the bucket under the man’s 
nose, a noisy silver stream of 
dollars poured: into the container. 



The man was nonplussed and 
was still fondling his nose in 
puzzled amazement as Bardoni 
walked back 'to the microphone 
and said, in pseudo British 
tones, “You’ve been so bully, all 
of you, through this whole des- 
picable mess, that I’d like to 
show my appreciation.” Holding 
the bucket high in the air, he 
tossed its contents out over the 
audience’s heads. 

They ducked, expecting a 
shower of silver dollars. But in- 
stead of the heavy coins, con- 
fetti rained down around them, 

Bowing, Bardoni said, “Most 
performers wait till they exit 
and return to give their encore. 
I’m no fool. I shall now present 
my first prepared encore.” 

Lifting- his black cape off his 
shoulders, he swirled it in front 
of him, displaying the red silk 
lining. Then, whipping it in an 
arc, he let it fall from his hands. 
It parachuted outwards, and 
downwards ; but instead of land- 
ing in a heap on the floor, it sud- 
denly showed a form beneath it. 
Whipping the cape up into the 
air, and While the orchestra hit 
a sustained Ta-daaaaa, he re- 
vealed what the form had been. 

It was a girl. 

Dressed in a female version 
of his own costume, in a cut- 
away jacket, white tie, white 
vest, and long black opera length 
hose, she rose to a standing po- 
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sition, and as the audience re- 
acted with an oooh of surprise, 
Bardoni stepped backwards out 
of the spotlight and let his as- 
sistant go into her dance. 

Much as he loathed relinquish- 
ing the center of the floor, even 
for a moment, he had found that 
people needed a break from 
straight magic; he had found 
that they soon became bludgeon- 
ed into an acceptance of what 
he did, and that it was to his 
advantage to have a change of 
pace. 

With the spotlight on his as- 
sistant, he was able to count the 
house. Not too bad, for a Fri- 
day night before Lent. Not bad 
at all. Then he watched Judy as 
she went into the series of spins 
that was always guaranteed to 
garner her more applause than 
any of his most difficult feats of 
magic. 

Bowing to the sound of many 
palms beating on each other, she 
stepped back with a graceful 
gesture and turned the spotlight 
back to Bardoni. 

Adjusting* his tie, he said, 
“Now for my second prepared 
encore, I shall endeavor to pre- 
sent one of the most baffling 
illusions ever seen by the human 
eye.” 

Two men wheeled the box out 
into the center of the floor, and 
Judy hopped into it. Her head 
projected out of one end, her 



feet the other. He closed the top 
on the box, and bent over and 
said, “Don’t forget the cue.” 

Then he said, “If I may have 
the assistance of the leader of 
this noble band . . . you know 
his famous slogan, of course, 
‘Swing and sweat with Davy 
Harnet.’ ” That got a giggle, 
as the bandleader joined Bar- 
doni. 

Davy asked, “What can I do 
for you, Bardoni?” 

“As if you didn’t know.” Bar- 
doni picked up one end of the 
two-man saw and waited while 
Davy got hold of the other. They 
then proceeded to saw the box 
containing Judy in half'. 

The saw rasped at the wood, 
the sharp teeth came down closer 
and closer to where the audience 
knew that the girl’s stomach 
must be, as Bardoni said under 
his breath .- . . “Now!” 

Judy’s scream, as always, elec- 
trified the audience, just for a 
second, and then they laughed 
as the saw cut deeper and deep- 
er. The metal was through the 
wood now, and Bardoni shoved 
two metal plates down into the 
section where seemingly the 
girl’s body had been cut in two. 

With the metal plates in place, 
he then Swung the box around, 
and as Judy’s hair fanned out, 
and she smiled gaily at the au- 
dience, Davy tickled her feet in 
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the other half of the box, mak- 
ing her wiggle them. Bardoni 
said, “Silence please . . . the 
slightest sound may be instantly 
fatal to the Princess Ayesha . . 

Sure it was corny; he’d be the 
first to admit it; but it did help 
sustain the tension while he 
swung his half of the box back 
into place, ripped out the metal 
plates, dropped them resounding- 
ly to the floor, and then, ripping 
the top off the box, had Judy 
pop out, all in one piece. 

A deep bow, a curtsy from 
Judy, and, as the band leader 
led the applause, the audience 
took over, and Bardoni was able 
to make his exit to a good hand. 

As he waited to see if there, 
would be enough applause for a 
return bow, the head waiter said, 
"Here’s a note for you, Bar- 
doni.” 

A little irritated, Bardoni 
crumpled it in his hand, and 
with ear cocked, he waited, milk- 
ing the applause as long as he 
dared. Then, grabbing Judy’s 
hand, he stepped back into the 
spotlight and they took a bow 
together. 

Holding his hand up for si- 
lence, he pretended to gasp for 
breath, and then said, “I was al- 
most up to my dressing room 
when the sound of the applause 
drew me back .... . . like a mag- 
net.” He took the curse off the 
haminess of the statement by 



grinning like a young Mephi- 
stopheles. Then plucking his 
white silk handkerchief from his 
breast pocket, he whipped - it on 
itself till it was snakelike in 
shape. Holding it by one end in 
one hand, he gestured at it with 
the. other. Slowly, very slowly, 
the dangling end of the silk rose, 
formed into a knot, and then 
just as slowly disentangled it- 
self. 

As the silk went through its 
maneuver as though possessed of 
some kind of uncanny life of its 
own, he and Judy were walking 
off stage towards the exit. 

As they got to the right side 
of the dance floor and there was 
just another foot to go, the silk 
suddenly fell limp again. Bar- 
doni rolled it into a ball between 
his palms and then threw his 
hands up and outward. 

The silk vanished and he took 
another bow, and made his exit. 

This time the applause was 
just a mild patter. 

As he and Judy went upstairs 
to the dressing rooms and the 
band picked up their cue and be- 
gan to play a mambo, he said, 
“We’ve got to get a better walk 
off, honey. I don’t care what any- 
one says, that’s a lousy ending 
for the act.” 

She patted his shoulder and 
said, “I think the act went very 
well tonight, Bardoni. Take it 
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easy. Don’t always be trying to 
top yourself.” 

“Yeah,” he said, his tone 
heavy, as he slumped into the 
rickety chair in front of his 
dressing room mirror and began 
to rip the crepe hair goatee off 
his chin. “Relax, take it easy 
. . . why, do you know that when 
Houdini was my age, he was 
making five grand a week and' 
that was back in the twenties 
when a dollar was a dollar!” 

“Times change,” she said. 
“You’ve got to resign yourself 
to that. Magic just isn’t the 
draw that it used to be.” 

“But it could be,” Bardoni 
said angrily. .This was an old 
argument and the words came 
without thought. He was wip- 
ing the sun-tan make-up off his 
face. Without the goatee and 
without the artificial points on 
his eyebrows, it could be seen 
that he was about thirty and 
but for the exaggerated widow’s 
peak of his jet black hair, and 
the bushiness of his hair at his 
temples, he might have been a 
bond salesman, or a dentist just 
beginning to practice. “Oh, 
brother, it could be. It just needs 
some new gimmick! After all, 
as long as Houdini just did 
magic, he was a slob working 
carnies, but as soon as he 
thought of escapes, or getting 
out of strait- jackets, and milk 
cans and prisons, then there was 
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no holding him back. If I could 
only think of an angle.”' 

His face clean, he began to 
take off his tail coat. He stopped 
with the coat half off and half 
on and said, “You want to go 
out for late lunch with me?” 

She was at the door now, and 
he was pleasantly aware of her 
trim figure, and her straight 
handsome legs in their long 
stockings. Her pretty face went 
blank, and she said, “Gee, I’m 
sorry, Bardoni, but I got a date. 
Y’know that cute sax player in 
the band? Well, he asked me' 
out. Let me have a rain check, 
huh?” 

“Sure, sure.” Bardoni went 
back to changing into his street 
clothes. He was about to hang 
up his working pants when he 
remembered the note he’d been 
handed by the headwaiter. 

Probably some fumble-fin- 
gered, ham-headed amateur 
magician who wanted to buy 
him a drink and then bore him 
stiff with some junk about how 
Bardoni could improve his act 
if he’d only listen to the price- 
less words of wisdom that the 
amateur was willing to exchange 
for the secret of just how that 
rabbit change was worked . . . 

Unwrinkling the card, he eyed 
it. 

“Count Saint Germain.” En- 
graved too. He damn near cut 
his thumb, the engraving was 
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raised so high. Count Saint Ger- 
main? What kind of fiddle-fad- 
dle was this? He was a charla- 
tan of the seventeenth century, 
a faker like Cagliostro. As a 
matter of fact, Cagliostro had 
always maintained that it was 
the Count from whom he’d 
learned everything he knew. 

Bardoni was interested. 

If this fellow was a profes- 
sional, how come he’d never 
heard of him? 

It was a lot drunker in the 
joint, Bardoni saw as he re- 
entered the room. Now that the 
last show was over, the audience 
had to drink faster unless they 
wanted to leave at closing time 
cold sober, and that Bardoni 
knew was the last thing they 
wanted. 

Looking around, he spotted 
the headwaiter. “Where’s the 
guy who sent me the card?” 

He needn’t have asked, for as 
soon as the Count was pointed 
out, Bardoni realized he would 
have spotted him. At twenty 
paces the Count looked about 
thirty-five, handsome, well set 
up, straight-backed and elegant. 
But as Bardoni wove his way 
through the narrow aisle that 
separated the tables, each step 
he took seemed to age the Count. 

Count Saint Germain, he was 
thinking. That was the one 
who “cured” Louis the Four- 
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teenth’s diamond. If it hadn’t 
had a flaw in it the stone would 
have been worth a quarter of a 
million dollars . . . and then Le 
Comte de Saint Germain took it, 
did something to it, and returned 
it to the Golden King with his 
compliments. The flaw in the dia- 
mond 'was gone, and the grate- 
ful king was nonplussed when 
Le Comte would take no reward 
from him. 

What a bit of publicity, Bar- 
doni thought. Those old-timers 
knew how to do it up brown. 

By then he was only five feet 
from the man who had sent the 
card. Now the man looked about 
sixty. A fine network of wrin- 
kles had become visible. 

And now that Bardoni was 
this close, and the man who 
called himself Count Saint Ger- 
main was rising and bowing, 
Bardoni could see that the man’s 
dress clothes were a little pe- 
culiar. He was wearing tails, but 
they were not .cut like any Bar- 
doni had ever seen. Tiny ruffles 
cascaded down the Count’s shirt 
front, and his cuffs seemed to 
be ruffled too. 

Two ornate rings ornamented 
his womanishly soft, womanish- 
ly white hands. His tie was soft 
and tied in a strange way. Bar- 
doni extended his hand and said, 
"You wished to see me?” 

“Ah, yes, indeed I did.” There 
was a heaviness to the man’B 
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voice, a sort of constriction, as 
though the words came with 
some difficulty. 

But as soft and effeminate as 
his hands looked, his handshake 
was firm and hearty. He ges- 
tured for Bardoni to be seated. 
There was a champagne bucket 
at the table, and at a word from 
the Count, the waiter poured 
some for Bardoni. 

There was something peculiar 
about the Count’s eyes, Bardoni 
realized, and he was trying to 
figure out what it was, when the 
Count lifted his glass in a toast. 

“May you live for a thousand 
years,” the Count said in those 
peculiar tones, and then paused 
as Bardoni picked up his glass, 
before going on. “And may I 
live forever." 

Draining his glass off at a 
gulp, Bardoni suddenly saw 
what it was about the Count’s 
eyes that he had found so dis- 
tressing. The man had nictatat- 
ing eyelids ... a third eyelid, 
transparent, and capable of go- 
ing over his eyeballs independ- 
ency of his regular lids. It was 
quite disturbing, for as far as 
Bardoni knew, only birds pos- 
sessed such an attribute. 

“What can I do for you, sir?” 
Bardoni asked, as he picked up 
the wine bottle himself, not 
waiting for the waiter, and 
poured himself some more. He 



had a feeling he was going to 
need something to buck him up. 

“Mmmm ... I do not think 
you can do quite as much for me 
as I can do for you.” 

The words were stressed odd- 
ly, but Bardoni could not deter- 
mine what accent the man had, 
if it was an accent. It sounded 
almost like a person who had 
not spoken for a long, very long 
time. As though the man’s vocal 
cords were a little rusty with 
disuse. 

“You can have'no idea . . .” 
the Count said, and now that he 
was this close, Bardoni decided 
that the Count was older than 
anyone he had ever seen before. 
The network of wrinkles was so 
all-encompassing that the wrin- 
kles had wrinkles. And yet the 
man was not feeble. Far from 
it, that handshake . . . The Count 
went on, “. . . No idea at all, how 
strange it is to come back here- 
after a long absence.” 

“Back to America, to New 
York?” Bardoni asked. 

“Ummm.” The Count pressed 
his fingertips together and the 
heavy rings caught and reflect- 
ed back the lights, sparkling and 
bright. “In a manner of speak- 
ing. No, I really meant it is 
strange to come back to your 
world.” 

Rich the man might be, old — 
incredibly old — he must be, but 
nutty as the proverbial fruit 
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cake, Bardoni decided. Then, 
curiosity overrode his feeling of 
revulsion at the man’s obvious 
insanity and Bardoni asked, 
“Been away long?” 

“Yes, long in your terms. 
Roughly two centuries.” 

Bardoni stared at the man’s 
long aquiline nose, his deep set 
eyes with that disconcerting ex- 
tra lid, the hair which must be 
a wig, for surely no man as old 
as this had ever retained a full 
head of hair, at the man’s deep 
sunken cheeks, and scar-thin 
lips. Just what in hell was this 
old boy up to? 

“That’s quite awhile to be 
away,” Bardoni said gently as 
he refilled his glass. Might as 
well get plastered. He wasn’t 
going to believe any of this to- 
morrow anyway. 

Whatever was on the old 
bird’s mind was a long time in 
coming to the surface. Four 
bottles later, Bardoni, who had 
drunk most of the champagne, 
left the club with his arm around 
the Count’s shoulders. 

Holding himself very erect, 
and thinking, “No sense in let- 
ting the boss see I’m loaded,” 
he sallied forth into the night 
with his new bosom buddy. 

“Where’ll we go, old pal, old 
sock?” Bardoni asked. 

“The night is young,” the 
Count answered, which\ was a 
lie, since it was after four 



o’clock in the morning. “Why do 
we not repair to your rooms?” 
“Good idea. A bird can’t fly 
on one' wing, and I got a bottle 
home.” 

Staggering into a cab, Bar- 
doni attempted to talk the 
Count into taking the tenor in 
a spirited rendition of Little 
Red Wing, but the Count was 
obdurate, and Bardoni had to 
sing alone. 

The Count seemed pleased by 
Bardoni’s hotel suite, and most 
pleased when Bardoni introduced 
him to Sylvester’s lady friend, 
Abigail. The rabbit sat perkily 
in its pen, its red eyes alert, as 
the Count crooned to it, and pet- 
ted it between its ears where 
all rabbits like to be scratched. 

Around Bardoni’s rooms were 
scattered the paraphernalia of a 
dozen acts that he had tried be- 
fore working out the one he now 
used. In one corner was an 
ornately painted box with three 
doors on it. It was a little larger 
than life size and when the 
Count had ceased petting Abi- 
gail, he said, “That box, sir, 
what is it used for?” 

Considering it blurrily, Bar- 
doni said, “Oh, that . . . girl 
without a middle.” 

“Do I understand that you 
place your so charming assistant 
in that box, then seem to dem- 
onstrate that there is no middle 
section to her?” 
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“Thass righ’. Good trick. But 
old hat now. Used to throw 
knives through the middle, prove 
Judy had no belly." 

“Charming. Charming.” 

Bardoni knocked a production 
box off a sofa and said, “Sid- 
down, this freedom house. Kick 
off your shoes, make yourself 
homely.” 

Opening a bottle, Bardoni 
poured his guest a short drink, 
and himself a man-sized gulp 
of bourbon. 

“I think I have had enough, 
thank you.” The Count sat back 
on a chair that had two mirrors 
set between its four legs. The 
reflections made the Count look 
as many legged as a centipede, 
which Bardoni found, in his 
present state, to be hilarious. 

Polishing off the drink, Bar- 
doni asked, “And now, what can 
I do for you, Count?” 

The sight of the man’s ancient 
visage, its many wrinkles work- 
ing excitedly as he blocked out 
a story that Bardoni felt at the 
moment was one of the most fan- 
tastic things he had ever heard, 
was the last thing Bardoni re- 
membered. 

II 

The noon sun was full in Bar- 
doni’s eyes when he finally 
awoke. Not daring to move a 
muscle, he lay perfectly still. 



The room was swirling gently. 
The bed was possessed of an in- 
dependent life of its own, a gen- 
tle vertiginous flow, that Bardoni 
feared would have drastic re- 
sults. 

What in the world had pos- 
sessed him to get sozzled? That 
wasn’t like him. He was, at best, 
a sociable drinker, but. far from 
a lush. He couldn’t remember 
the last time he had been fully 
drunk. 

He had really tied one on, ha 
decided as, risking all, he slow- 
ly lifted his balloon-sized head. 
Lifting his hand to his aching 
forehead, he saw a ring on his 
middle finger. Ancient, ornate, 
with a preposterous red stone 
in it. He knew he had seen the 
ring before, but at the moment 
he could not remember where, 
or why, or what the ring meant. 

Water. 

If he didn’t have a drink of 
water, he’d die. That was one 
sure thing in an unsure world. 

Staggering to the bathroom, 
he stared at his red-rimmed eyes. 
They reminded him that Abi- 
gail must be starving. He al- 
ways fed her first thing when 
he got up. But first, water. 
Draining four glasses, he sud- 
denly had to hold onto the basin 
for support. Fool! Dolt! Imbe- 
cile! Water on top of a cham- 
pagne drunk! He was plastered 
again. 
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Head reeling, a silly smile 
plastered on his face, he made 
his way out of the bathroom and 
to Abigail. Patting her, he went 
to the kitchen and grabbed a 
handful of carrots and some 
lettuce. Dropping them down to 
her, he fell into a chair and tried 
to remember the events of the 
previous evening. As he sat in 
drunken thought, he found him- 
self rotating the ring on his fin- 
ger. A dry, rusty voice seemed 
to say in his ear the words that 
he vaguely remembered having 
heard before: “As you value 
your life, do not remove this 
ring! Remember, no matter 
what the occasion, no matter 
what the temptation, if you re- 
move the ring, you die!” That 
was pretty ridiculous, he decid- 
ed, looking at the ring, but he 
suddenly found that he had no 
great desire to take it off his 
finger. 

Putting it completely out of 
his mind, he brought his eyes 
to bear on the .clock. One on the 
button, the time he had a week- 
ly appointment at the magic 
shop to meet his confreres and 
bitch about conditions, discuss 
new tricks, variations on old 
ones, and in general, carry on as 
all magicians did when they 
weren’t performing. 

Maybe about two gallons of 
black coffee would do it. He did 
not feel up to puttering around 



in the kitchen, so by a great dis- 
play of manly will power he man- 
aged to force his body into 
clothes. 

Reaching for the doorknob 
brought the ring back to his at- 
tention again. He turned to see 
that Abigail was all taken care 
of, and just as he opened the 
door, he said, “You were here, 
you heard what went on last 
night, and you weren’t drunk. 
You’d remember the whole 
thing. If you rabbits could only 
talk . . .” 

Abigail said slowly, distinct- 
ly, and with much wrinkling of 
her tiny pink nose, “That’s just 
silly. Rabbits can’t talk.” 

Out on the street, in front of 
his apartment hotel, Bardoni 
found himself talking to him- 
self. “You’re drunk, you jerk, 
that’s all. What’s the matter 
with you? Got a hole in your 
head? Rabbits can’t talk, just as 
Abigail said.” But that led into 
a trap because she had talked > 
and very plainly too. 

The afternoon sun felt good 
on his addled brain. Coffee. That 
was of the essence. Staggering 
into the coffee pot on the ground 
floor of his hotel he sat perfect- 
ly still; deliberately- trying not 
to think until he had had four 
cups of coffee. Then reaching 
out into the air, he absent- 
mindedly plucked a lighted ciga- 
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rette from nowhere, making an 
old lady 'at the next table do a 
double take, which he was com- 
pletely unaware of. Puffing on 
the cigarette he decided that ex- 
cept for the evidence of the ring 
he wore, he would rather like to 
doubt the existence of a certain 
old gentleman with a rusty voice. 

The coffee helped as it gen- 
erally did, and by two o’clock 
he was meandering slowly along 
Forty-second Street, making his 
way to the magic shop. He 
paused in front of the music 
store that was mid-way in the 
block between Sixth Avenue and 
Seventh and eyed the instru- 
ments on display. A shining 
grand piano reflected back a 
slightly distorted view of his 
face. His eyes were still bleary 
looking, but aside from that he 
looked up to snuff, he decided. 

Entering 120, he ambled to 
the elevator, said hello to the 
starter, and as the bent old man 
expected, he reached out and 
plucked a silver dollar from the 
starter’s uniform. But his heart 
wasn’t in it; he didn’t bother to 
vanish it the way he usually did 
because he loved to see the old 
boy’s eyes pop. Instead he did 
the steeplechase, which is an 
involved and spectacular looking 
maneuver, in which the coin ro- 
tates along the back of the fin- 
gers of the hand, around the 
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palm and then again rolls across 
the backs of the fingers. 

The starter said, “Take Mr. 
Bardoni right up to the twelfth 
floor, Jack.” 

The elevator operator grinned 
hello, and Bardoni, feeling a 
little better, plucked a lit ciga- 
rette from his ear, and rode up 
to his floor, chatting amiably 
with the operator about base- 
ball, which was in bad shape for 
a Brooklyn rooter like the opera- 
tor. 

At the twelfth floor, Bardoni 
did not even bother to read the 
sign that said Louis Tannen, 
Magic Supplies. Instead he 
walked to his left and entered 
his home-away-from-home. They 
were all there. Jay Marshall* 
Rickie Dunn, Jack Miller, look- 
ing like an English professor, 
with his pince nez dangling 
from a blacky ribbon, Dai Ver- 
non off in a corner, the ever- 
present cigarette dangling from 
the side of his mouth, the omni- 
present deck of playing cards 
held in his deft hands, his man- 
of-distinction look as much his 
trade mark as ever, from his 
handsome face to his pewter- 
like gray hair that made a hel- 
met for his well shaped head. 

With his 'back to the glass 
counter, Norman Jensen was 
demonstrating something that 
Bardoni could not see, but it 
must have been funny, for the 
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group around him, from Bill Si- 
mon to Dr. Braude, all went off 
into a roar of guffaws. 

They all turned and said hello 
as Bardoni bowed in the door- 
way. 

Behind the counter, Tannen’s 
flaming red hair beckoned Bar — 
doni. “C’mere, I wanna show 
you a new one just came in from , 
England. Darnedest thing you 
ever saw ! An idea of Peter War- 
lock’s!” 

Pushing through the crowd, 
shaking, hands, Bardoni made 
his way towards the counter. To 
one side of Tannen, Herpick, the 
trick demonstrator who looked 
more like Donald O’Conner than 
O’Conner did, was doing some- 
thing that puzzled Bardoni. 

He seemed about three feet 
taller than usual. 

Must be standing on some- 
thing back of the counter, Bar- 
doni decided. 

All in all it was the usual 
Saturday afternoon crowd in 
any magic store in any big city 
all over the country. This was 
where magicians and magic 
fans met, exchanged gossip, 
tricks, and tried their damned- 
est to fool each other, for there 
is no more delightful sensation 
to a magician than to fool a 
brother magician. Fooling a lay- 
man is pretty much like shoot- 
ing fish in a barrel. No sport at 
all. But to fool a brother adept, 



ah, Bardoni thought, that was 
a real kick. 

Before he could get to Tannen 
however, he got close enough to 
the counter so that he could see 
that Herpick was not standing 
on anything. Instead, his feet 
were, firmly planted in mid-air. 
He was not being a show off 
about it. Far from it. He was 
merely standing three feet off 
the ground as though it was per- 
fectly normal to do so. 

“What’s the gaff?” Bardoni 
asked feeling that he was being 
made a sucker of. “A gooseneck 
behind you?” 

“You kidding?” Herpick’s 
bland face was even blander than 
usual. “What’s new about this? 
I’m just levitating, like any third 
class adept.” 

Okay, okay, Bardoni thought, 
so he’d been fooled, but did Her- 
pick have to keep up the pre- 
tense? 

Then he looked down into the 
long glass counter where ordi- 
narily the shelves were jammed 
with every kind of close-up 
gimmick from thumb tips to fin- 
ger choppers, from vanishing 
cigars to appearing wands, from 
color changing silks to decks of 
cards that worked themselves 
automatically with no need for 
any kind of finger flinging skill, 
and what Bardoni saw in the 
counter, instead, made his atom- * 
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ach lurch and his mind flee from 
reality. 

No shiny chromium gimmicks. 
No fake fingers. No silks that 
could be compressed up into al- 
most no space at all. 

No gadgets of any kind. 

Instead the counter was filled 
with phials, alembics and pow- 
ders in tiny containers like, or- 
nate snuff boxes. That was 
strange but might have been 
just a new display. It was the 
little neatly lettered cards next 
to the objects that made Bar- 
doni doubt his own sanity. 

Instead of saying, as the cards 
generally did, Miniature Die 
Box, A Howl, Yours for only 
$2.50, the signs read, unless his 
eyes were lying, Three drops of 
Dragon’s Blood. Best grade, do- 
nated by Oliver J. Dragon. An- 
other smaller card said with a 
certain simple dignity, Witch- 
bane. Rubbing his knuckles in 
his red-rimmed eyes, Bardoni 
shook his head, tried to clear it. 
That little sign in front of the 
big glass alembic — it still read, 
as it had a moment ago, Unicorn 
horn. Dehydrated. Ready at a 
moment’s notice, just add three 
drops of virgin’s blood and 
you’re all set. 

There were knucklebones, 
which had a tag saying, 
You’ve cast the rest, now cast 
the best, and next to them a box 
perhaps thirty-six inches long. 



Lettered on it was, Why spend 
more? Buy the conjuror’s kit. 
We’ve done the work, you have 
the fun. 

CONTENTS 

Poisoned entrails ( Wowl ) 
Swelter’d venom (No one, but 
no one else has this ) 

Fenny snake fillet ( try ours ) 
Root of hemlock ( the bitterest) 
Gall of goat ( And what galll) 
Eye of Newt (A real beaut 1 ) 
Toe of frog (Best by test) 

Wool of bat (Grade A) 

Tongue of dog (Pedigreed) 
Adder’s fork (A delight) 

Blind worm’s sting ( Hard to 
get) 

Lizzard’s leg (2, very fragile) 
Howlet’s wing (Unique) 

Scale of dragon (Superior 
grade) 

Tooth of wolf (With cavity) 

And many more! Why waste 
time with substitutes when for 
a measly hundred and fifty dol- 
lars, you can have the best? 

Recommended by the Great 
Bardoni who used this kit him- 
self! 

That did it. 

If there was one thing that 
Bardoni was still sure of, it was 
that he had never in his life 
recommended a kit containing 
any of these oddments. Nor had 
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he ever used one. Nor could he, 
for he hadn’t the slightest idea 
what conceivable use any ma- 
gician could possibly have for a 
single one of the ingredients 
that he was supposed to be so 
enthusiastic about. 

That this might be a vast 
practical joke seemed improb- 
able, but magicians as a breed 
are fond of hoaxes . . . Bardoni 
hoped against hope that he was 
being made the butt of a com- 
plicated joke. To one side, on the 
book-lined shelves, he saw two 
text books on magic which he 
always kept near him at home. 
No matter how fantastic the 
joke might be, he thought, tak- 
ing down the two books, looking 
at their jackets, their titles, 
Magic as a Hobby, and Classic 
Secrets of Magic no one would 
have, or could have re-set the 
type in the books just for a gag. 

Opening the familiar looking 
books, he riffled through the 
pages. Although the dust wrap- 
pers were identical with those 
he owned, the contents, he saw, 
his head whirling, were com- 
pletely different. Here were no 
illustrations on how to double 
lift a card, or perform the pass 
with a deck of cards. Instead, 
he saw diagrams, symbols, pent- 
agrams and other cabalistic dia- 
grams, which meant less than 
nothing to him. 



It was not a joke, practical or 
impractical. 

Slowly, his brain numbed, and 
feeling about as useful as a glass 
of calf’s livey, he returned the 
books to the shelves. Meanwhile, 
behind the counter, Jimmy Her- 
piek was now lying on his side 
in tJie air. Perhaps four feet off 
the ground, he lazed there as he 
chatted amiably with a young 
magician. 

It was too much, Bardoni 
thought. Much too much. But 
Lou Tannen was one of his best 
friends, even in a nightmare like 
this. Going behind the counter, 
he grabbed the red-headed man 
by the elbow and pulled him into 
the back of the store. Even there 
everything was as it should be. 
Dick Piser was busy at work 
wrapping parcels, preparing 
them for mailing, and in Lou’s 
office his secretary was just as 
busy as ever, billing and doing 
bookkeeping. 

Lou asked, “What’s up, Bar- 
doni? You look sick or scared.” 
His red hair flaming in the aft- 
ernoon sun, Bardoni’s friend 
seemed quite concerned. 

Bardoni said, “Lou, you’ve 
known me a long time.” 

“Ever since you changed your 
name from Tommy Gardner to 
the Great Bardoni.” The man 
chuckled. “But what’s up?” 

Nervously, Bardoni sat and 
turned the curious antique ring 
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around and around on the mid- 
dle finger of his right hand. “I 
think I’ve gone nuts, Lou.” 

“Take it easy. Tell me about 
it,” The red-headed business 
man turned to his secretary and 
said, “Leila, tell the boys out 
front to carry on. I’m not to be 
disturbed.” 

Bardoni got to his feet and 
looked out the office window 
down onto the unchanged street 
below. As usual in New York, 
the streets were black with peo- 
ple, the cars were jammed to- 
gether nose to fender. All around 
Bardoni, all seemed as usual. 
And yet . . . and yet . . . Aloud 
he said, “I want to test some- 
thing, Lou. Give me a deck of 
cards.” 

Reaching into a desk drawer, 
the red-head threw a deck to 
Bardoni. 

Bardoni riffled them, fanned 
them and extended the fanned 
pack to have the red-head select 
a card at random. Once it had 
been selected and returned to 
the pack, Bardoni shuffled the 
pack, and said, “What card did 
you select, Lou?” 

Puzzled, the man said, “The 
three of hearts. Why?” 

“Watch,” Bardoni said, and 
then proceeded to seem to dem- 
onstrate that all the cards in 
the deck had turned into threes 
of hearts. 

His heart sank wheh he saw 



the expression of complete >be- 
fuddlement cross over his 
friend’s face. Bardoni asked, 
“Any idea how I did that, Lou?” 

“Good grief, no! You’ve stum- 
bled on something completely 
new, Bardoni ! When you’re tired 
of using that, may I put it on 
the market?” 

“Lou,” Bardoni said tiredly, 
the little hairs on the back of 
his neck raising with fear of 
the unknown. “Yesterday or the 
day before if I had done that 
trick for you, you would have 
laughed at me. Yesterday any 
ten-year-old boy could have done 
the same trick. What’s hap- 
pened? How can Jimmy float in 
mid-air, and what’s all that ho- 
cus-pocus with bat’s blood, and 
newt’s eyes?” 

Reaching out his hand, the 
red-head touched Bardoni’s 
forehead. He said, “You don’t 
' seem to be feverish. Look, Tom- 
my, what’s wrong with you? 
How would our magic work if 
we did not use magical ingre- 
dients? As for Jimmy’s floating 
in mid-air, you learned that 
when you were in your teens. 
You stopped doing it in your 
act, because it got kicked around 
so. You said only amateurs were 
using it now.” Then the red- 
head pointed to the pack of 
cards and said, "But that card 
trick, what’s the magic formu- 
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la? Can you tell me? I'd love to 
sell it.” 

Shaking his head to try and 
chase away the cobwebs that 
seemed to be gathering there, 
Bardoni tried a wild stab in the 
dark. He asked, “Lou, do you 
know a man named the Count 
Saint Germain?” 

Instantly his read-headed 
friend leaped to his feet, ran to 
the office door and slammed it 
shut. Then, his forefinger 
pressed to his lips, he came close 
to Bardoni and whispered, 
“Shhh . . . don’t you know the 
police are investigating his dis- 
appearance?” 

Bardoni put his hands to his 
aching head and tried to think. 
Lou Tannen pointed an excited 
finger at the ring on Bardoni’s 
hand and said, “Tommy! Where 
did you get that ring?” 

“Saint Germain gave it to 
me!” Bardoni lowered his 
hands and looked at the ring. 

“Get rid of it, throw it away, 
take it off this instant! The po- 
lice think that he met with foul 
play. I’ve seen him wearing that 
ring and if I remember it, then 
so will a lot of other people!” 

Responding instinctively to 
the urgency of his friend’s voice, 
Bardoni put his left fingers 
around the ring and began to 
pull it off his finger. Instantly 
he seemed to hear, deep inside 
hi3 brain, that rusty voice say- 



ing, “If you remove the ring, 
you die . . .” 

Jamming his hand3 into his 
pockets, Bardoni said, “I can’t 
take it off Lou. I can’t!” 

Through the office door came 
an official voice, ponderous and 
heavy. “Open this door. Open up 
imthe name of the law!” 

Tannen said, “The cops! I 
suppose it was inevitable that 
they check on the Count Saint 
Germain in all the magic shops !” 
“What’ll I do?” In a panicky 
state that deprived him of all 
intelligence, Bardoni looked 
wildly around him. The Count 
gone, the police after his “killer* 
and he, Bardoni, stuck with a 
ring that had belonged to the 
Count, and that he could not re- 
move from his finger . . . What 
could he conceivably do? 

Tannen looked from the door, 
which was vibrating under the 
pounding that it was getting, to 
Bardoni. “Quick, the fire stairs.* 
Pushing Bardoni towards a 
back door, Tannen said, “If 
you’re really as confused as you 
say, go to the Coven, ask the 
wizard there what you can do. 
He may recommend a psychia- 
trist, or perhaps you are under 
a spell. In either case, the wiz- 
ard will be able to tell you what 
to do!" 

By that time, Tannen had al- 
most bodily pushed Bardoni out 
the door. Aloud he yelled, “I'm 
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coming, you don’t have to knock 
my door down.” 

Bardoni asked hurriedly, 
"But where? How’ll I find the 
Coven?” 

“You are in a bad way!” 
Quick concern showed on Tan- 
nen’s face. “If you’ve forgotten 
that, what else must you have 
forgotten? But , . . no time for 
that. Hurry. The Coven is at 
Seventieth Street and West End 
Avenue . . . the number is . . .” 
and he whispered the address as 
Bardoni slipped out the door and 
began to run down the stairs. 

Behind him Bardoni could 
hear his friend locking the fire 
door. 

Then that was all he could 
hear. 

Hoping against hope that his 
friend would be able to stall the 
cops a little while, Bardoni ran 
down the stairs faster than he 
had ever run in his whole life. 

Ill 

Gasping for breath, Bardoni 
lurked just inside the door down 
on the street level. If the cops 
had staked out the area he was 
a dead duck. But a hurried look 
showed no sign of the men in 
blue. It must just have been a 
check-up that the police were 
on ; they had no evidence in par- 
ticular; their thinking, Bardoni 
thought, must simply be that if > 



a magician disappeared, it was 
a good idea to check up on other 
magicians. 

Hailing a cab, he threw him- 
self into it, and while the car 
drove at a snail’s pace through 
the Broadway traffic, he looked 
around for any other signs of 
.insanity that might he a clue as 
to what was wrong with him. 
But every shop was where he re- 
membered it being, every thea- 
tre was where it should be, and 
they were all showing movies 
that he remembered being on 
display. This was the world as 
he knew it. All except for the 
little area of magic and magi- 
cians. 

Or in some tiny spot in his 
brain, Bardoni realized, where 
something seemed to have 
snapped. 

The cab finally got to Eleventh 
Avenue and then it made a little 
better time. Sailing up the ave- 
nue he saw that it changed to 
West End Avenue just as it 
should, at Fifty-seventh Street. 
In the Hudson River he could 
see the normal amount of pleas- 
ure boats, tugs, and scows . . . 
'It was a completely ordinary Sat- 
urday afternoon to all intents 
and purposes. 

It wasn’t until the cab drove 
into Seventieth Street that Bar- 
doni realized that the address 
should have rung a bell. He 
knew the house he was going 
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to ; he’d been there often. Every. 
Friday night most of the magi- 
cians in town dropped in and 
visited with the man who lived 
there. Bardoni had been there 
often. The man published a trade 
paper for magicians called the 
Phoenix. 

Paying the cab, he went slow- 
ly up the four brown stone steps. 
On the mail box in the hall, he 
saw as usual, the man’s name on 
the letter box, and under it, as 
always, a neatly lettered sign 
that read, The Phoenix. But . . . 
under that, equally neatly let- 
tered was something that Bar- 
doni knew he had never seen be- 
fore : Covens every Friday 

night. 

Ringing the bell, he waited. 

The man who answered, he 
knew should be about five feet 
nine inches tall, heavy set, wear- 
ing tortoise shell rimmed 
glasses, and a drooping mus- 
tache that was oddly at variance 
with his short, crew cropped 
hair. 

Bardoni heard the shrill yap- 
ping of the man’s French poodle, 
just as he had every Friday 
night in the past when he had 
come to visit, to gossip, and 
swap tricks ... • 

The door opened and, also as 
usual, the man he had come to 
see was dressed in a T-shirt and 
a pair of wildly patterned shorts. 
Nothing had changed. The man 



said, “Bardoni! Long time no 
see. Welcome may you be.” 

Bowing satirically, the man 
ushered Bardoni into a cluttered 
room where two desks were piled 
high with manuscripts, and the 
walls were lined with books. 

Bardoni dropped his body 
wearily into one of the two sag- 
ging overstuffed chairs that 
room boasted and said, “You’ve 
got to help me.” 

“Sure,” the man said, the epi- 
canthic fold over his eyes mak- 
ing them look Oriental, and 
reminding Bardoni a little un- 
pleasantly of the nictatating eye- 
lids that the Count Saint Ger- 
main possessed. “What can I do 
for you?” 

The French poodle had stop- 
ped yapping and was ensconced 
on the man’s lap. He said, “Just 
stay there, that way, Dedee.” 
Then he turned his attention 
back to Bardoni and said, “Man, 
you’re in bad shape, what’s with 
you?” 

Bardoni recited the part of 
his travail that he thought was 
relevant. 

The man crossed his legs un- 
der him, Buddha-wise, and con- 
sidered Bardoni. “So the Count 
has vanished again, huh ? It was 
about time.” Reaching up be- 
hind him he took down a book. 
Opening it almost at random he 
read: “Shortly after Le Comte 
de Saint Germain had taught, 
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Cagliostro all that Balsamo ever 
knew, and directly after he had 
‘cured’ the Sun King’s diamond, 
le Comte once more vanished off 
the face of the earth, until just 
before the Revolution. He van- 
ished when the Terror was at 
its height. This is the last au- 
thenticated appearance that is 
recorded until the time of the 
Citizen King, 1866, when he was 
seen in and around Paris. In 
1870, he once more vanished, 
leaving behind him garbled tales 
of having lived for thousands of 
years, of having been alive in 
Caesar’s time, or knowing the 
secret of the Philosopher’s 
stone, and myriad other won- 
ders. 

“In 1912, he was seen and 
known to have been in Russia. 
Whether as Rasputin always 
claimed, the mad monk was ac- 
tually a pupil of Le Comte’s is 
not known for a certainty. He 
vanished just before the Revolu- 
tion and there is no record of his 
having been seen until 1928 
when he appeared in New York 
City, in the United States of 
America . . .” 

“This was written by an Eng- 
lishman,” the man interpolated 
and then continued reading: 
“On the Saturday after Black 
Friday on the stock market in 
1929, Le Comte once more dis- 
appeared off the face of the 
earth. 



“Well documented evidence 
seems to prove that Hitler’s 
court astrologer was one of his 
pupils and that Le Comte was 
often a visitor at Berchtesgar- 
ten. He was last seen in Ger- 
many just before the fall of 
Berlin. Later he was seen in 
America at Los Alamos, and 
White Sands, and there are re- 
ports that he showed up at 
Eniwetok. 

“There is another long hiatus 
and then, he re-appeared most 
recently in New York City, 
where, at last reports, he still 
resides.” 

The man with the drooping 
mustache said, “So you see, it 
was just about time for him to 
vanish again.” 

Bardoni said thoughtfully, 
“He appears, there is sudden 
strife, revolution, war, and eco- 
nomic depression, and then just 
as disaster strikes, he departs. 
Nice fellow.” 

“Many occultists have made 
that point,” the pudgy man said, 
rubbing his crew cut hair like 
a brush. “They feel that he is 
responsible for everything from 
the atom bomb to the cold war.” 

“But why would he involve 
me in his Machiavellian plans, 
and what has happened to me? 
And why does my magic seem 
to have changed over night from 
legerdemain and sleight of hand 
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to black magic, potions and 
spells'?” 

“As for that, I fear I don’t 
understand what you mean by 
sleight of hand or that other 
term.” 

This was from a man that Bar- 
doni knew published a bi-week- 
ly trade paper devoted to 
sleights and subtleties! 

“What can I do? Lou seemed 
to think you’d be able to help 
me.” 

The man pulled at one strag- 
gling end of his mustache and 
said, “As to that, it’s highly 
irregular and all that sort of 
thing, but I could call a Coven 
for tonight and see if Dedee, 
my familiar, can help you at 
all.” 

So he was to pin his hopes on 
an irascible, highly strung 
French poodle bitch, Bardoni 
thought disconsolately. A fine 
state of affairs, but as long as 
his host was willing to laugh at 
the thought of the police com- 
ing here, the apartment did 
serve as a sanctuary, and that 
was all Bardoni wanted at the 
moment — a chance to sit still 
and think things out. 

It took roughly four lifetimes 
for the day to drag its weary 
way into nightfall, and then an- 
other ten or twelve centuries 
before all the members of the 
Coven arrived. They were all 
friends of Bardoni’s and under 



other circumstances, and if he 
could have talked his kind of 
magic to them, he would have 
had a fine time. 

But their light chit chat, about 
the best spell to employ when 
making oneself invisible, and 
what possible twists could be de- 
vised in order to better exploit 
levitation, left him cold. 

His host had his eyes on the 
clock, and as midnight ap- 
proached he said, “Better stop 
drinking now, gents, it’s almost 
time.” 

The magicians put their high- 
balls away and, sitting around 
a rather rickety bridge table, 
their little fingers interlocked, 
they waited while the host kept 
track of the time. 

Bardoni felt really left out of 
it. He was sitting to one side 
of the circle of men, and he was 
smoking so much that his lungs 
were aching and his mouth felt 
as if an owl had been living in 
it for a couple of weeks. 

Dedee, the poodle, sat quietly 
in the center of the table. 

Their host yelled out to his 
wife, “Douse the lights, Bunny, 
it’s time.” And then they were 
all in a velvet blackness that 
slowly became more and more 
oppressive. 

These men, his friends, who 
had just been sitting around 
chatting, telling dirty jokes, 
and drinking, were now stran- 
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gers, unseen members of a se- 
cret conclave. 

Their voices rose high in a 
chant that was completely un- 
intelligible to Bardoni. It was 
strangely accented and disson- 
ant, like Shoenberg’s music, 
atonal, almost as if it were based 
on the twelve tone scale. 

The darkness pressed on Bar- 
' doni’s eyeballs. 

The host said, “The Coven is 
ready.” * 

The center of the table — an 
ordinary bridge table, Bardoni 
thought uneasily, off which he 
had eaten dinner earlier — now 
had a spot ’ of greenish light 
emanating from it. The dog 
seemed to have vanished. 

The light faded, flickered, and 
then Bardoni gasped, as he saw 
the green luminescence coalesce 
and become a man’s face. 

But no, he was wrong. This 
visage had never, dead or alive, 
belonged to any member of the 
human race. In the first place, 
the fangs that projected from 
the corners of the thing’s mouth 
were as inconvenient as a sabre- 
tooth tiger’s. And the blank 
sockets where eyes might have 
been were covered with scales. 
In the center of the forehead, 
a round, unpleasant, jelly-like 
eye, seemed to look in all direc- 
tions at onee. 

The stuff that covered the 
thing’s head had never been de- 



signed as hair. Bardoni was sure 
of that. It had an independent 
life of its own, which made him 
feel queasy. And the two bone- 
like objects that struck out of 
its temples had never grown on 
a human's head. That was for 
sure. 

• 

The host, the leader of the 
Coven said conversationally, 
“It’s about time you showed up, 
Alzebaran.” 

The thing contorted its face 
into an even more unseemly ex- 
pression and said, “If I had one, 
you guys’d give me a pain in 
the behind. It was a bad day for 
demons when you slobs found 
the incantations to make us do 
as you want us to.” 

“That’s enough of that.” The 
host rapped the demon on the 
high arched nose which then 
proceeded to elongate like an 
elephant’s trunk and feel itself 
with the tip. 

It said, “Keep your big hands 
to yourself, Buster, or you’ll 
slip one of these days . . . and 
then . . .” 

“You just wait till I slip. In 
the meantime a friend of ours, 
Bardoni over there, is in trou- 
ble, and you’d better tell him 
what to do or it's no more sacri- 
fices you’ll be getting!” 

The demon ‘said, “Spit it out, 
I ain’t got all night. I got things 
to do. Important things. The 
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Count is busy calling all of us 
to heel.” 

There was a long silence. Bar- 
doni thought, the Count, always 
the Count. But this was at least 
a lead. The demon, Alzebaran, 
had been called on by the Count. 

The host, “That’s very inter- 
esting. What <does the Count 
want?” 

“Come off it, adept, you know 
the Count ranks you by about 
ninety-nine degrees. You better 
study up before you step in on 
him!” The demon was con- 
temptuous. 

“Then tell Bardoni what he 
must do to find out what he 
wants to know." 

The green lighted face turned 
and looked at Bardoni. The sin- 
gle eye rolled and moved around 
as though capable, if it felt so 
disposed, of leaving its socket 
and going where it wanted to. 

Something thick and liquid 
was pouring down its fangs, 
Bardoni could see, and collecting 
in a puddle in the middle of the 
table. A stench like nothing Bar- 
doni’s nostrils had ever encoun- 
tered emanated from the little 
puddle. 

“Make me," the demon said 
challengingly. 

The host sighed heavily, and 
said, “All right boys all to- 
gether — one, two, ‘three.” 

At the count of three the 
seven men seated in a huddle 



around the table began to chant. 
It was in no language that Bar- 
doni had ever heard before, and 
the heavy gutturals fell like 
blows from a whip on the de- 
mon’s head. The hair on its 
scalp rose and fell, the skin 
crawled and it wrinkled its face 
agonizingly. Finally it said, in 
broken desperate tones, “Aw 
right, aw right, awready. You 
made your point. Now I have to 
obey you, cut it out.” 

The voices fell silent. 

The single eye began to pro- 
ject outwards from the socket, 
and Bardoni felt malevolence 
like a live thing strike out at 
him. 

The demon might be doing 
what it was doing because it 
was forced to do so, but it 
bloody well didn't like doing it. 
Bardoni wondered how much 
credence he could place in what 
the thing was saying under such 
duress. It said : 

“One time three, no fiddle dee 
dee. 

To the museum and you will 
see 

Carnavon’s scarab, a petrified 
tree, 

The mouth of Adonis, tee hee 
hee ...” 

The host said, “I wish you 
demons didn’t all try to be Edgar 
A. Guest.” 
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Then, much more immediate- 
ly than it had appeared, the de- 
mon head vanished and the 
poodle leaped off the table, ready 
to be petted. 

“Lights," the host roared, and 
his wife turned on the electric- 
ity, and suddenly the room was 
like any room, and the people 
were once more all his friends. 
But for the pool of viscous fluid 
in the center of the shabby 
bridge table, Bardoni would 
have felt that he had been 
dreaming. 

One of the men at the table 
took out a handkerchief and be- 
gan to sop up the liquid. He 
said, “Mind if I take this? I’m 
almost out, and I want to try 
some teleportation in my show 
tomorrow night.” 

“Take it with my blessing,” 
the host said. “I’ve got gal- 
lons.” 

Bardoni asked timorously, 
“Did that gibberish mean any- 
thing?” 

“Mean anything?” The host 
was incredulous; he chewed at 
his scrubby mustache. “You 
are in a bad way, Bardoni. Why 
even a beginning first degree 
quid nunc would know that you 
better hustle your bustle up to 
the Magic Museum and get hold 
of the scarab and the petrified 
tree — and by the way, don’t let 
that lousy curator try to palm 
off that puny little twig he tried 



to stick me with ; get the whole 
tree. And when you make obei- 
sance to Adonis, don’t forget 
any of the formula, or, brother, 
you’re in for trouble. Lay peo- 
ple may think that Adonis was 
just a pretty boy, but he was 
a mean bastard all the same. 
Whew . . . some of the ritual to 
him makes even me sick at my 
stomach.” 

“You don’t seem to realize I 
don’t know any rituals!” Bar- 
doni almost whimpered. “What’s 
more I don’t even know where 
the Magic Museum is.” 

The host stood up and said, 
“As much as I loathe putting 
pants on, I guess I’ll have to take 
you up there.” Taking a small 
book off the bulging shelves, Ije 
said, “Take this with you.” 

Then hurriedly, dressing, he 
said, “Don’t go ’way boys, I’ll 
teach him the ritual in the cab, 
drop him off at the museum and 
be right back. I’ve got a cute* 
idea on transmutation that I 
think you’ll all like.” 

Kissing his wife good-bye, 
and telling her to put the coffee 
on, he accompanied Bardoni out 
onto the street. 

Bardoni’s mind kept heaving 
sickly. What the -hell did he 
know about Adonis worship, or 
petrified trees and scarabs? 
... if only he could be back per- 
forming his kind of magic, even 
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in front of the drunkest au- 
dience . . . 

The man with him said, “We 
better go to the grocery store 
first and pick up a black rooster 
and some of the other things 
you’re .gonna need.” 

IY 

The cab drove off into the 
night and Bardoni was all alone. 
In a paper sack he had a live 
black fowl. In his right-hand 
coat pocket he had a curiously 
curved knife with the most ob- 
scene carvings on it that he had 
ever seen. In his inner breast 
pocket, he had a packet of herbs 
that his host had also given him. 
His mind was repeating over and 
over the meaningless words that 
he had had to memorize in the 
short taxi ride to the museum. 

In any other circumstances, 
Bardoni would have considered 
the building in front of him in- 
teresting. But the fact that it 
stood on Fifth Avenue in the 
Eighties right where he knew 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
should be was disconcerting, to 
put it mildly. 

Ascending the stairs, mutter- 
ing the words he had been 
taught over and over to himself, 
he suddenly wonder-ed how he 
was going to get into the mu- 
seum at one o’clock in the morn- 
ing! 



Rapping on one of the glass 
panels in the door in front of 
him, he waited. 

It was a long wait, and the 
guard, when he came, aged and 
cranky, was not much help. He 
said, “You magicians! You give 
me a pain. Why don’t you go to 
bed like other people!” 

But finally after much mut- 
tering, he opened the door and 
allowed Bardoni to follow him 
into the cavernous recesses of 
the museum. 

“Mr. Charlier? The Curator?” 
Bardoni asked. 

“Yeah, yeah, I’ll go wake him. 
A lot you magicians care who 
you disturb.” 

Then Bardoni was alone in 
the darkened room that stretch- 
ed as far away as he could see 
through the gloom. Nearest him, 
a devil mask, primitive in con- 
struction, but ghastly to view in 
that somber darkness, leered 
down at him. Under it a voodoo 
drum seemed to sit and wait 
for a Papa Legba to come and 
pound it and call out for Dam- 
ballah to appear. 

What little he could discern 
of the other exhibits made him 
a little glad that there was as 
dim light as there was. He had 
no desire to investigate any 
more closely. 

In the distance he could hear 
a tap, tap, tap, tap. 

His stomach muscles tighten- 
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ing, he waited, his hands sweaty 
with fear, to see who or what 
was approaching. 

Some of the tension eased off 
as he saw a little man, no more 
than five feet tall, whispy and 
sparrow-like, coming closer. 

Pince-nez on his nose, high 
forehead gleaming in the vag- 
rant light from a street lamp 
that came through one of the 
windows, he asked, “Yes, what 
is it? Is it very important?” 
Bardoni said, “Very.” 

“Who sent you here?” 

Bardoni told him his friend’s 
name. 

The curator said, “Oh, that 
one! Wouldn’t you know he’d 
think of some way to disturb my 
night’s sleep! Between the po- 
lice being here all day interro- 
gating me, and magicians both- 
ering me at night, I just don’t 
know how I shall ever finish my 
bibliography of necrophilism. I 
do wish people would be more 
considerate.. However.” 

He diddled with his pince-nez, 
and then said, “Just what do 
you want?” 

Feeling like a complete and 
utter idiot, Bardoni said, as his 
friend ifad told him to, “By the 
name that is not a name, and 
that cannot be uttered, I direct 
you to take me to Carnavon’s 
scarab and the petrified tree.” 
The man made a face like a 
prim old maid, and said, “Oh I 



say, you are dabbling in dark 
waters ! It’s your soul you’re 
risking. Come along, come 
along.” 

Through corridors that seem- 
ed to stretch out into nightmare 
lengths, through rooms crowded 
with curiosa, past phallic 
statues that made Bardoni low- 
er his eyes, the fussy little man 
led the way. 

After it seemed that they had 
walked many city blocks, the 
little man said, “Do you want 
me to wait? This is your first 
stop.” 

The idea of being alone was 
more than Bardoni could bear. 
He said, “Would you mind wait- 
ing?” 

“Would I mind? As if I could 
refuse after what you said. Do 
you think I want to be turned 
into a warty toad? I’m not that 
silly.” 

The curator sat on the lap of 
a small female idol in the far 
corner of the room to which he 
had brought Bardoni. Then, pay- 
ing absolutely no attention to 
what Bardoni had to do, he 
whipped out a notebook and be- 
gan to scribble in it. 

The display case in front of 
Bardoni was open, unlike any 
museum case that Bardoni had 
ever seen. On black velvet re- 
posed a shining, ruby red 
beetle. 

As he had been told to do, 
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Bardoni picked it up and tried 
to disregard the way the scar- 
ab’s be v ady eyes glared at him. 
Putting it to his mouth, he said 
a long series of vocables, the 
only one of which he had ever 
heard 'before being Anubis. 

When he had finished the rit- 
ual, he waited. 

He looked at it. 

It looked right back at him, 
unwinkingly. 

Bardoni had been told that 
under the compulsion of the rit- 
ual the scarab would be forced 
to speak. 

Resisting the temptation to 
heave the red stone beetle 
against the wall, he finally said, 
“Well talk, damn you.” 

« 

The stone lips moved like a 
ventriloquial dummy, and the 
scarab said, “I hear and obey, 
master of me, who utters the 
words of power and wears the 
ring that once great Thothmes 
wore.” 

The ring of Thoth? Was that 
what Le Comte de Saint Ger- 
main had placed on his finger? 
Considerably impressed, Bar- 
doni asked, “What must I do?” 

“Clasp your fingers around 
me, pressing the stone in the 
great ring against me firmly, 
close your eyes, and I will do as 
I must.” 

Disregarding the little Cura- 
tor in the far corner, Bardoni 



did as he was directed. It got 
rather boring and after a long 
silence, he heard the tiny reedy 
voice of the stone insect say, 
“Behold!” 

There had been no sensation, 
none at all; as far as Bardoni 
was concerned, he was still 
standing like an idiot in a dark- 
ened room in an improbable mu- 
seum, clasping a stone beetle in 
his hand. 

But when he opened his eyes, 
he had to shut them fast. A 
noonday sun, white hot and bru- 
tal, slammed down at his eye- 
balls. He sustained a visual 
retention, even after he closed 
his eyes against that sudden as- 
sault of white sand; a tremen- 
dous building, and people — thou- 
sands of people, all milling 
around. 

Eyes closed, he suddenly real- 
ized that the people were speak- 
ing, and that despite the odd- 
ness of their costumes, which 
ran to not much cloth, and in- 
tricate beards, and elaborate 
head dresses, he could under- 
stand what they were saying. 

A man directly in front of 
him was drooling verbally as he 
said, “In all time, in all places, 
no woman has ever been so love- 
ly as our queen, the exquisite, 
the incomparable, Hat Shet Set 
Sup.” 

Squinting his eyes, Bardoni 
risked another look. A palan- 
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quin, improbably decorated with 
ornate gold leaf and abortive 
looking figures, half man and 
half beast, was being carried 
past the vantage point where 
Bardoni stood. 

Within the palanquin, reclin- 
ing at her ease, was a most 
modern looking woman, despite 
the fact that Bai'doni knew she 
and her mummy had long since 
been put on display in the 
Egyptological section of the mu- 
seum that stood, he could swear 
it did, on Fifth Avenue in the 
Eighties, in Manhattan. 

Her hair cut almost boyishly 
short, her finely chiselled pro- 
file familiar to him from all the 
reproductions that art stores 
sold, he was pleased to see that 
her body was.^as beautiful as her 
head. 

All thought of her vanished 
from his mind as he looked into 
the gilded palanquin that fol- 
lowed her. 

It, too, was carried on the 
burly shoulders of mammoth 
Ethiopian slaves. 

In- it was a human who was 
reclining as relaxedly as Queen 
Hat Shet Set Sup. However, this 
figure was that of a man, the 
features those that Bardoni 
knew as Le Comte de Saint Ger- 
main. 

It was not hard to recognize 
that face even in the outfit that 
the Count was wearing, despite 



the sharp curled beard that 
projected nannygoat-wise from 
his chin, and in spite of the 
plethora of objets d’art with . 
which the man covered his arms, 
his fingers and his costume. 

He looked like a living junk 
jewelry display, Bardoni thought 
dispassionately, just as a hand 
grabbed his forearm and jerked 
him around so that he no longer 
faced the procession that was 
perambulating at a snail’s pace 
towards a temple in the distance. 

There could be no doubt, Bar- 
doni thought, that the man who 
had grabbed him was, in one 
form or another, a law officer. 
Things might change, costumes 
give way to other costumes, a 
cop might wear a blue uniform 
and carry a night stick, or a 
white sheet and a sword as this 
man did, but a cop was a cop. 

The man’s heavy, beefy face 
was contorted in a snarl. 

“Just watching the proces- 
sion,” Bardoni said innocently. 

“Just watching the proces- 
sion.” The man mimicked. “Just 
happened to be standing where 
only the high priest and his 
acolytes are allowed to stand, 
eh? Come along.” Jerking Bar- 
doni’s arm, he forced Bardoni 
to accompany him. It was only 
then that Bardoni realized that 
he himself was suitably accou- 
tred, for the officer of the law 
had hold of Bardoni’s bare fore- 
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arm, above which a heavy gold 
bracelet cut into his biceps. 

The officer snapped in the 
Egyptian equivalent, “Ya jerk! 
Ya realize that this brings you 
up before the ecclesiastical au- 
thorities ? This is nuthin’ for the 
magistrate’s court. You’re guilty 
of blasphemy. It’s the sacred 
crocodiles for you, Mack.” 

That did not sound too pleas- 
ant and Bardoni tightened his 
grip on the red scarab as the 
officer dragged him through the 
colorful throng, away from the 
procession, towards a temple 
much smaller than the one to 
which Hat Shet Set Sup and 
the Egyptian Count de Saint 
Germain were going. 

The inside of the temple was 
relatively cool. The aisle was set 
up between towering stone fig- 
ures; Bardoni looked up at one 
whose jackal head, set on a hu- 
man body seemed to be sneering 
down at him, and then studious- 
ly avoided looking at any othqr 
of the animal heads that hovered 
above him. 

In the middle distance a very 
old man in priestly vestments 
was rubbing his parchment like 
hands together in glee, as he 
saw the officer drag Bardoni 
down the aisle towards him. His 
high pitched voice called out, 
"Today is my lucky day, I knew 
it, I knew it, ever since I cast, 
that dog’s intestines over my 



shoulder at daybreak. Entrails 
never lie. It is a blasphemy case, 
is it not?” 

The officer nodded. “Sure is. 
Got him dead to rights, too.” 

The old priest did a little jig 
of impure happiness. 

Bardoni said, “Hold it, boys, 
I don’t like to ruin anyone’s 
day, but don’t you think you 
better take a look at this?” 

Instead of being quelled by 
the sight of the Ring of Thoth 
as Bardoni had thought the 
priest and the officer would be, 
they were delighted. 

The priest chortled, “Entrails 
never lie. Oh happy day. The 
stolen Ring of Thoth. Oh we 
shall be able to make an example 
of this one. Blasphemy piled on 
blasphemy.” 

The officer said, “You’ll have 
to cqok up a new torture for 
this guy, won’t you?” 

“Oh my dear,” the priest said 
in his thin voice, “I have de- 
vised torments undreamt of by 
the common run of humanity, 
and all my ingenuity will be 
able to express itself on this 
man!” 

He danced around Bardoni, 
feeling his muscles, looking at 
his skin, and then said, “Oh, 
you’ll last a long, long time. 
Perhaps I will even be able to 
employ the torture of tortures 
. . . the one that even Ptolemy 
said was too horrible . . 
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Putting the hand that held 
the scarab to his ear, Bardoni 
asked it, “What do I do now?” 

“Tell him you demand the 
test by chance,” the little reedy 
voice whispered. “He won’t do 
it fairly of course, but that’s up 
to you.” 

Bardoni cleared his throat, 
and roared in the silence of the 
temple, “I demand the test by 
chance!” 

The priest was overwhelmed 
with delight. “Oh you are a 
knowledgeable one, aren’t you? 
You know all the rules." His 
titter was really almost all that 
Bardoni could bear. The little 
priest hurried to a flat stone set 
in a niche in the wall, and took 
up a piece of papyrus. 

Then scribbling rapidly, he 
seemed to write two v words on 
the little bit of papyrus. That 
done, he tore it in half and fold- 
ed up the two pieces. 

Holding them in his hand so 
that Bardoni could not see them, 
he walked to an urn nearby and 
dropped the bits of papyrus into 
the urn. 

“What’s all this?” The officer 
wanted to know truculently. 

“This wretched blasphemer 
must have trained well in the 
diabolical arts. He knows that 
he must be allowed to throw his 
case in the lap of the merciful 
God Ra.” The priest’s giggle 
gave the lie to the word merci- 



ful. A pause, a giggle, and then 
the priest said, “According to 
the rules of the test, I have 
written innocent on one bit of 
papyrus and guilty on the other. 
If Ra directs his trembling fin- 
gers to the papyrus with inno- 
cent on it, then I dare take no 
action against him and must re- 
lease him. 

“But!" The priest chortled 
again. “If Ra directs his fingers 
to the guilty slip, as I am sure 
merciful Ra will, then he is mine 
to torture with all the rare and 
elegant devices that I have saved 
just for such an occasion.” 

The priest stopped giggling, 
and his senile old face was cruel 
as a sword blade as he said to 
Bardoni, “Impious one, choose 
your fate, at Ra’s direction.” 

Bardoni walked slowly to the 
urn. The papyrus lay at the bot- 
tom of it. There was no conceiv- 
able way to determine which 
slip was which. 

The scarab seemed to stir in 
his sweat wet hand and he put 
it to his ear. 

The little reedy voice said, 
“You realize, of course, that the 
old faker has written ‘guilty’ on 
both the slips.” 

The floor beneath Bardoni's 
feet slipped and swayed. His 
mind turned over, and he almost 
retched at the unfairness of it 
all. 
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“Can you help me?” he asked 
the scarab in a thready tone. 

“Of course not. You are on 
your own.” The little thin voice 
tittered like an obscene echo of 
the priest’s own giggle. 

V 

Looking down at the urn, Bar- 
doni could not help but wonder 
at what he was doing here, and 
why he was doing it, and 
whether if he were tortured to 
death here it would be a real 
death. In any event, the idea of 
physical torment was not appe- 
tizing, and the prospect spurred 
his mind. 

There was complete and utter 
silence in the shadowy temple 
as Bardoni stood with back to 
the priest and the officer of the 
Pharoah’s law, and suddenly 
darted his hand into 'the urn. 

When he turned to face the 
two men, his jaws were working 
rhythmically as though he was 
chewing gum. 

“What have you done?” the 
priest demanded indignantly. 
“Which slip did you choose?” 

Gulping, Bardoni swallowed 
the bit of papyrus that he had 
been chewing with some diffi- 
culty and said airily, “Oh, I 
chose the slip that said inno- 
cent.” 

“Where is it, you lying 
blasphemer ?” 



“I swallowed it,” Bardoni said 
innocently. “Why?” 

“Swallowed it? Grab him 
guard, and I will . . .” 

“You’ll do nothing,” Bardoni 
said truculently, feeling that he 
had been pushed around just 
about as much as he intended to 
allow himself to be manhandled. 
“Officer, remove the other slip 
from the urn, and if it says 
guilty on it, that will prove be- 
yond doubt that I chose the in- 
nocent slip.” 

The priest’s face was a study 
in baffled fury. The officer obeyed 
directions and, opening the slip 
before the priest’s dancing eyes, 
he said, “The blasphemer is not 
a blasphemer, sir. See, he is 
right.” 

The priest sputtered. 

“But, sir,” the officer- said, 
“you said that mighty Ra would 
decide the man’s guilt or inno- 
cence, and He had done so.” 

“Tcha!” The old priest’s claw- 
like hands were vibrating in a 
dance of rage. 

Bardoni put the scarab to his 
ear, and said, “How’m I do- 
ing?” 

“Fine,” the little voice said. 
“But now pursue your advan- 
tage. This is what you have been 
brought on this perilous journey 
for. Demand from the priest the 
information you desire. Since 
you have bested him, he must 
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tell you that which you want to 
know.” 

Turning to the raging priest, 
Bardoni snarled, “"Simmer down, 
you. I want you to tell me some- 
thing. But first get rid of the 
fiatfoot.” 

The priest with very bad 
grace dismissed the officer of the 
law. “What do you want to 
know?” His rage was seeping 
away, but Bardoni could tell that 
he and the priest were never go- 
ing to be buddies. 

“Tell me all you know, or can 
find out about the man who was 
in the palanquin following the 
Queen.” 

Shuddering, and taking a few 
steps backwards, the little man 
spluttered, “Has your audacity 
no end ? How dare you ask about 
the Queen’s lover?” - 

Bardoni snapped his finger 
irritably and said, “I don't want 
a song and dance. I want infor- 
mation. Get to work.” 

Shaking his head dubiously, 
the priest said, “I must do as 
you will, but I want you to know 
that I am doing so only under 
duress, and will not be respon- 
sible for anything that hap- 
pens ...” He gulped. “. . . to 
either of us. I shall skry for 
you.” 

It sounded like a popular tune, 
and Bardoni hummed to himself 
as the priest picked up a flat, 
saucer-like object and poured 



inky black fluid into it. I skried 
for you, now it’s your turn to 
skry over me . . . But then the 
priest was ready, and his 
gnarled finger was moiling the 
black liquid in the flat plate and 
his eyes were focused on the 
surface of the fluid. 

Bardoni stepped to the man’s 
side and watched over his shoul- 
der as the little priest muttered 
an incantation and kept tracing 
cabalistic signs on the surface of 
the jet black fluid. 

Suddenly, as though project- 
ed on the stygian surface, Bar- 
doni saw a picture begin to take 
shape. 

The priest was quite unhappy 
about the whole thing and kept 
moaning as the picture cleared, 
and he and Bardoni could see 
quite clearly a scene wherein the 
man that Bardoni knew as Saint 
Germain, but dressed in hiero- 
phant’s robes, stood facing an 
identical twin. The two Count 
de Saint Germains stared deep 
into each other’s eyes for a long 
moment, and faintly indicated, 
above their identical faces, 
could be seen the outlines of Ba’s 
face. 

With no warning at all, one 
of the twins suddenly flashed a 
knife. It flickered and then was 
rammed deep into the chest of 
the other Cqunt Saint Germain. 
The face of the god vanished. 
Then the living Count, a wild 
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exaltation on his face, used his 
foot to roll the corpse over onto 
its face. 

The priest whispered, “Oh 
monstrous blasphemy! He has 
murdered his Ka!” 

Then the picture shifted and 
to Bardoni’s incredulous sur- 
prise he was now looking at a 
representation of the whole 
earth. The ball s'pun around on 
its axis in space. It was as 
though he was looking down at 
the globe from the moon. What 
happened next caused Bardoni 
to rub his eyes, for like a dou- 
ble exposure there gradually ap- 
peared still another earth, this 
one inextricably interwoven 
with the first one, but slightly 
off to one side so that parts of 
it were enveloped in the other. 

Two planets, he thought in 
fuzzy bewilderment, co-exist- 
ing, one within the other, nei- 
ther visible to the other . ,. . 

The picture became clearer 
and it was as though Bardoni 
was in a rocket ship on the way 
from the moon to the earth. But 
suddenly the priest’s hand shook 
and he dropped the plate to the 
floor. The black fluid ran in ran- 
dom shapes over the temple 
floor. 

The priest gasped, “No more, 
I conjure you, no more. I will 
not, I cannot show you 
more . . * 

Before Bardoni could realize 



what had happened, the little 
man ran off behind a statue. 

Putting the scarab to his ear, 
Bardoni asked, “What now?” 
The scarab whispered, “Look 
at the entrance to the temple.” 
The blood in Bardoni’s veins 
didn’t really freeze, it just 
seemed that way. Framed in the 
doorway stood the man he knew 
as the Count Saint Germain, his. 
Egyptian clothes all awry, his 
face a mask of menace. 

His hands wove together in a 
series of gestures that Bardoni 
knew instinctively were inimical 
to his welfare. 

Bardoni said to the scarab, 
“Let’s get out of here!” 

He closed his eyes, not know- 
ing whether he was surrender- 
ing to those horrid hand ges- 
tures or whether he was making 
good his escape. He knew, be- 
yond any shadow of a doubt that 
what the Count was doing was 
not good . . . 

When he opened his eyes the 
first thing he saw was the little 
curator, Mr. Charlier, still seat- 
ed in the corner of the room in 
the museum, still busy scrib- 
bling in his notebook. 

Breathing a sigh of relief, 
Bardoni said to the scarab, 
“What now?” 

There was no answer. 

Opening his hand wider, Bar- 
doni''- looked closely at the little 
eyes on the stone scarab. They 
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no longer seemed alive. As a 
matter of fact, the red stone 
suddenly seemed just that, a red 
stone, crudely carved into the 
shape of a scarab beetle. 

The fussy curator snapped, 
“That’s all you’ll get out of the 
scarab.” Then under his breath, 
he muttered, “The very idea! 
Next thing I know they’ll be 
saddling me with kiddies.” 

Uncertainly, Bardoni replaced 
the scarab in the museum case, 
and wondered what to do next. 
Then he remembered the injunc- 
tion contained in the absurd 
doggerel that the demon had 
chanted. 

He had used Carnavon’s scar- 
ab for what that was worth; 
next he had to use the petrified 
tree . . . and then, and only then, 
the mouth of Adonis. He reso- 
lutely put out of his mind the 
way the demon had giggled after 
reciting the poem. 

Picking up the paper bag con- 
taining the black rooster and 
feeling his pockets to be sure 
he still had the dagger and the 
package of rare herbs, Bardoni 
said, “I’d like to be taken to the 
petrified tree now, Mr. Char- 
lier.” 

Adjusting his pince-nez, the 
curator said, “Anything you say, 
mine not to reason why, mine 
but to do or die . . .” 

Another long walk through 



corridors where their feet left 
behind them resounding echoes, 
and then they entered a room 
whose walls were hung with 
flaming crimson drapes on 
which were embroidered some 
rather indecent possibilities in 
the way of men with maids. 

Averting his eyes, Bardoni 
said, “The tree?” 

The curator pointed to a 
raised podium. On top of it was 
a long sort of bolster, or mat- 
tress, which, like everything 
else in the room, was covered 
with the eye-searing crimson 
cloth. 

Resting on it was what might 
once have been a tree, a living 
thing, but which the process of 
time had calcified. Bardoni found 
it rather doubtful that even the 
vagrant whim of playful Mother 
Nature could/ have contrived 
such an unlikely shape for a tree 
to grow into. 

But that was none of his busi- 
ness. 

Pretending that the shape of 
the tree was fortuitous, Bar- 
doni looked around till he found 
a vessel in the shape of an open 
kettle. As a matter of fact he 
thought dully, it looked rather 
like the kind of cooking instru- 
ment that cartoonists draw when 
they want to show a missionary 
being boiled for the delectation 
of epicurean cannibals. 

The kettle was heavy, but he 
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managed to move it the way gar- 
bage collectors maneuver gar- 
bage cans and, when he finally 
had it right in front of the tip 
of the tree, he reached into his 
pocket and opened the bag of 
herbs and sprinkled them into 
the pot, chanting as he did so 
the obscure syllables that he had 
been taught in the taxicab on 
the way to the museum. 

As he crushed the herbs in 
Ills fingers the odors began to 
seep out into the air, and he 
found them singularly unappe- 
tizing. 

Next he took the sleepy roos- 
ter out of the bag and held it 
over the kettle. He didn’t like 
what he had to do next, but he 
used the wicked looking dagger 
as he had been directed to do, 
and dropped the defunct fowl 
into the pot. 

Then, weaving his fingers to- 
gether as he had been shown 
how to do, he began to mumble 
the meaningless words that he 
had learned. 

If the tree, he thought in a 
section of his mind that was not 
concerned with what he was do- 
ing, came to life the way the 
scarab had done, it was going 
. to present a rather unlikely pic- 
ture. 

Then, as he continued the 
formula, a thought occurred to 
him. This was all the ritual that 
he had been taught. What hap- 
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pened next? What was he to do 
to call on Adonis, or was this 
ritual with the petrified tree 
part of the Adonis worship? 

His second thought was the 
correct one, he found as the 
smell of the herbs co-mingled 
with that of the rooster’s fresh 
blood. 

Whatever function the smells, 
the death of the bird, and the 
words of the chant were sup- 
posed to perform was in the 
process of happening. 

All around him the unseemly 
pictures wove into the crimson 
cloth began to move, at first 
slowly, then more rapidly. It was 
as though they were beginning 
to come alive. The result was a 
little overwhelming. 

The curator paid no attention 
to the process that was going on 
around him, which struck Bar- 
doni as being odd, since direct- 
ly over Mr. Charlier’s head a 
sort of daisy chain arrangement 
was proceeding apace. 

Bardoni came to the end of 
the formula that he had mem- 
orized. That left him with noth- 
ing to do but stand and watch 
bug-eyed the proceedings in the 
embroidery. 

From nowhere and from 
everywhere, a deep bass voice, 
organ-like, overwhelming in its 
sheer virile masculinity said 
Blowly, “One assumes that one 
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has not been appealed to in 
vain.” • 

The very words carried men- 
ace. 

Stammering a little, Bardoni 
gulped and said, conscious of 
the fact that in comparison his 
own voice suddenly seemed thin, 
and almost falsetto, “Oh, no, 
mighty Adonis.” At least he 
hoped it was not to be in vain. 
“By the powers that invest me,” 
he said hesitantly, “and by the 
acts I have performed, I am em- 
powered to ask Adonis three 
questions.” 

“You are.” The deep rumble 
was almost deafening. 

“Why did Count de Saint Ger- 
main, or whatever his name real- 
ly is, murder his Ka, his other 
self, his soul, back in ancient 
Egypt?” 

“In order to have life ever- 
lasting, fool! Why else?” 

“Those two worlds I saw in 
the blackness of the skrying 
bowl. What were they?” 

“The two worlds that are, 
idiot mortal.” Then, in a deep 
grumbling aside, the booming 
voice said, “To wake mighty 
Adonis for childish prattle . . . 
would that I were not con- 
strained . . .” 

One question . . . and only 
one question left. 

Bardoni tried desperately to 
make sense out of what he had 
seen in the skrying bowl and the 



comparatively cryptic answers 
that Adonis was so grudgingly 
giving him. 

He had to, he must take a 
chance and try to get two an- 
swers from one question. 

Aloud he asked, bluffing 
mightily, “Since I am not in my 
own world, how can I return to 
it?” 

A hoarse bellow of rage was 
for a moment his only answer. 

Then, “To disturb me for 
these moronic questions!” Then 
silence. Finally the voice said, 
“Imbecile, you strain my pa- 
tience! Know you not that all 
you need to do is remove the 
ring from off your finger?” 

This time the silence was not 
disturbed. 

That is, not until the curator 
said, “Well, really, how long are 
you going to stand there with 
that dumbfounded look on your 
face? Come along, come along, 
I have done all I can for you.” 

But the man actually had to 
push petulantly at Bardoni be- 
fore he could make Bardoni be- 
gin to move. 

Outside on the steps of the 
museum, Bardoni still stood 
thunderstruck, looking down at 
the curious ring on the middle 
finger of his right hand. Behind 
him the curator angrily slam- 
med closed the museum's door. 

And then Bardoni was alone 
in the night, on the steps of a 
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magic museum, in a world that 
he. not only never made, but in 
whose reality he did not quite 
believe. 

All that mumbo jumbo and 
what had he really learned ? 

Down on the sidewalk a pass- 
ing patrolman sauntered by. 

The police! 

And they wanted him for 
questioning as to the where- 
abouts of a man who had been 
alive when Hat Shet Set Sup 
lived ... a man who, if Bardoni 
was to believe what he had 
learned, was immortal. 

It was a little hard to take. 

In his pocket he could feel the 
primer of incantations that his 
friend had insisted he take along 
with him. Waiting till the po- 
liceman was gone from sight, 
Bardoni flicked through the 
pages of the book. Hoping that 
by some chance there might be 
an inkling, some kind of clue in 
the printed words, he skimmed 
the pages. 

A chapter heading caught his 
eye: The Three Easiest Meth- 
ods of Levitating a Human. In- 
teresting, he thought discon- 
solately, but hardly relevant at 
the moment. Shoving the book 
back into his pocket, he stared 
at the ring on his finger. 

If there were really, which he 
doubted, two worlds existing 
side by side, with no one sus- 
pecting the existence of the 



other, or the way they inter- 
penetrated each other extra- 
dimensionally, then all he had to 
do, according to Adonis, was to 
slip the ring off his finger and 
he would be back in the other 
world, the earth that was to him 
the only reality. 

Timorously, he touched the 
ring, tried to pull it off his fin- 
ger. 

Instantly, he staggered as 
though hit by a blackjack. 

Inside his head he heard the 
Count de Saint Germain’s voice 
warning him of instant death if 
he removed the ring. 

A fine how do you do, he 
thought angrily; if there were 
two earths- and this ring was 
the way of getting from one to 
the other, how the hell was he 
going to make the trip if he 
couldn’t take the ring off? 

Suddenly he was vastly- irri- 
tated with what had happened 
to him. Angry at the way he 
was being put upon. He did not 
doubt for an Instant that the 
Count was using him for some 
fell purpose, but he did not want 
to be the cat’s paw in a com- 
plicated inter-worldly plot. He 
didn’t want to remain in a world 
where real magic worked, where 
there were pet demons and as- 
sorted cabalistic gestures that 
worked wonders. He wanted to 
get home. To rabbits that didn’t 
talk, and night club audiences 
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who, while they might be drunk- 
en bums, at least were the kind 
of bums that he understood. 
And he didn’t want to meet any 
more simulacra of his friends 
who looked and acted like peo- 
ple he knew but were simultane- 
ously capable of setting physical 
laws at nought. 

Realizing that he was enjoy- 
ing a rather childish rage, he 
nevertheless managed to work 
himself into a fury about the 
unfairness of it all. 

Why in the name of all that 
was holy, or unholy, had the 
Count selected him on whom to 
work this hugger mugger? Why 
couldn’t some other sucker have 
been employed? 

Descending the steps slowly, 
feeding fuel to his anger, trying 
to work himself up to a pitch 
to where he would be able to 
overcome the compulsion not to 
remove the ring, he was con- 
scious at first only vaguely but 
then more acutely that the si- 
lence of the night was being 
disrupted by what seemed like 
an orderly riot. 

Fifth Avenue stretched away 
from him serene and quiet, its 
streets tree lined, the fancy 
apartment houses clean and 
handsome, but keening his ears 
was the sound of many polipe 
sirens. 

A tramp, disheveled and un- 



kempt, staggered to his feet 
from his. bed on a park bench 
nearby and said, “Wha’s goes? 
Hah? Wha’ goes any old how?” 

To Bardoni’s right, he saw 
a dolly car racing towards him. 
To his left, a paddy wagon rolled 
through the night. From the 
north, a phalanx of policemen 
on foot; from the south, more 
dolly cars. 

The passing patrolman, the 
one who had sauntered by, must 
have recognized him, Bardoni 
realized. There would be, after 
all, no trouble in finding pub- 
licity pictures of him . . . and 
with his face known, they had 
spotted him. 

But why all the hustle and 
bustle? Anyone would have 
thought that he’d robbed a 
bank, or assassinated a presi- 
dent, the way they were calling 
out the reserves. 

The tramp staggered drunk- 
enly towards Bardoni, saying, 
“I’ll go quietly offisher. If I'd 
known you wanted me, I’da come 
to the station house. You didn’t 
have to send out all the boys for 
me . . 

A policeman, whose gold but- 
tons and badge proclaimed him 
to be a sergeant, yelled out, 
“Bardoni, don’t move! We’ve got 
you covered!” 

What had he done? Or what 
did they think he’d done to war- 
rant all this ? The Count de Saint 
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Germain, he realized must be 
pretty big potatoes in this world 
to warrant all this fuss. 

Turning towards the sergeant, 
Bardoni called across the inter- 
vening twenty feet that sep- 
arated them. “I’ll go quietly 
officer, but why do you want 
me?” 

The sergeant bellowed, “Ho, 
ho, that’s rich! The President’s 
adviser and right hand man 
vanishes, and this punk was last 
seen with him, and then wants 
to know why we want him!” 

The tramp lurched into Bar- 
doni as the encircling police 
came closer. The sergeant roared 
out, “Careful everyone, he’s a 
magician you know . . . get the 
detective from the Magic. Squad 
up here, fast'! Before this guy 
pulls anything!” 

The order was sent back 
through the ranks of the po- 
lice. 

Bardoni swung towards the 
tramp, and said, “How’d you 
like a present?” 

The tramp’s eyes gleamed. 
“Me, I’d like it fine,” he said. 

Extending his hand, Bardoni 
said, “Here, I’m going to jail 
anyhow. You can have this ring, 
if you can pull it off my finger!” 

VI 

The tramp’s dirty fingers 
grappled with the ring, and it 



slipped right off. Bardoni closed 
his eyes, exulting. It was off, 
and he had not died. And with 
it off, supposedly he was no 
longer in the insane world of 
magic, but back in his own world 
where tricks were tricks and he 
was a working magician, and 
where he was not involved with 
the envanishment of the Presi- 
dent’s right hand man, and he 
could just open his eyes and 
walk home to his rabbit that 
didn’t talk, and maybe call Judy 
and go out and have a bite to 
eat, if she didn’t have a date 
with the damned sax player. 

Opening his eyes, with an ex- 
ultant grin splitting his face, he 
instantly reclosed them. 

The tramp still stood next to 
him looking at the odd ring 
which he held. 

All around the tramp and 
Bardoni, the police came closer, 
and closer. 

Behind them — Bardoni swiv- 
elled his head — behind him, the 
museum still stood like an an- 
cient, gigantic sarcophagus. 

The tramp said, "Jeeze, 
thanks mister, but do you think 
the cops are gonna let me keep 
it?” 

The nearest policeman, the 
sergeant - had a pair of hand- 
cuffs out, ready to snap them on 
Bardoni’s wrists. In sheer and 
utter frustration, Bardoni look- 
ed about him frantically. Was 
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there no chance at all for 
escape? Nowhere. 

But as he rotated his head, 
exploring every avenue, he saw 
a sign on a lamp post. A sign 
that had not been there a mo- 
ment ago. Bardoni’s heart leapt 
up in gratitude. What if the po- 
lice were after him. What if he 
were thrown in jail? 

He read and re-read the words 
on the sign, the sweetest words 
he had ever read. The Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, the sign 
said. 

Then the handcuffs closed on 
his wrists and no detective from 
the “Magic Squad” made his ap- 
pearance and Bardoni was 
thrown into a patrol wagon and 
carried off info the night. 

The tramp watched thunder- 
struck for a long, long while; 
then, shrugging, he turned the 
ring on his finger and admired 
it in the light from a lamp post. 

The tramp who had appeared 
in front of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art was not even aware 
that he had been moved to an- 
other world. Merely aware that 
the disturbance was dying down, 
he shrugged and returned to his 
hard bed on the park bench. 

Bardoni was considerably con- 
fused when the patrol wagon 
drove, not to police headquar- 
ters, but out to Long Island to 
La Guardia Airport. 

The handcuffs remained on 



his wrist, the sergeant who sat 
next to him in the plane seat 
was uncommunicative, and all 
that Bardoni knew was that he 
was being flown to Washington, 
D. C. 

His handcuffs were not re- 
moved until he was seated in an 
ante-chamber outside the room 
in which the President held 
weekly press conferences. 

A terrific babble of voices was 
coming through the doorway 
and without trying to eavesdrop, 
Bardoni was able to hear the 
president say, “Gentlemen! Real- 
ly, it’s not as if I were alone in 
this. You must remember that 
Mackenzie King, for so long a 
capable and just administrator, 
for so many years the Premier 
of Canada, was a sincere be- 
liever in spiritualism. Now while 
I am not willing to say that I am 
a believer, I do say that I will 
wait till the Count de Saint Ger- 
main has shown me what he calls 
his proofs.” 

There was another outburst, 
quelled by the President say- 
ing, “And don’t forget gentle- 
men that I have been for years 
an amateur magician. No corny 
tricks of the average fake spirit 
medium are going to deceive me ! 

“Besides that, I have called 
in a council of reputable men of 
science and they, too, will sit in 
judgment on what Count de 
Saint Germain has called com- 
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plete and final proof of the ex- 
istence of spiritualism. 

“I know,” the President said, 
"that must strike all of you as 
bizarre beyond compare; I have 
kept this quiet up until now, for 
fear of what the public’s reac- 
tion would be. But now, in half 
an hour, the Count has promised 
a demonstration that will make 
converts of the most doubting. 

"If five of you gentlemen of 
the press can be selected by lot, 
they may join the committee of 
scientists and me, when the 
Count shows us whatever it is 
he wants to demonstrate.” 

Another outburst of many 
men’s voices and then the Presi- 
dent’s voice, which Bardoni 
knew so well from the radio, 
from newsreels and from tele- 
vision appearances, roared out, 
“Gentlemen, do you think for 
one moment I would have pre- 
cipitated this affair, had I not 
seen the Count perform certain 
things that are beyond all ex- 
planation? Well then, wait and 
see what transpires at the 
seance, before you condemn or 
make complete and utter fools 
of yourselves!” 

Bardoni sat looking off into 
space. When Le Comte de Saint 
Germain had been high in favor 
in France, the Revolution had 
come close on heels. In Russia, 
another revolution. He showed 
up in New York, the depression 



followed. His seamed face was 
seen and suddenly Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki. But that had 
been on the other world. Or had 
it been on both worlds. Anyhow, 
now . . . 

Shuddering, Bardoni wonder- 
ed what new horror the incred- 
ibly aged man who had mur- 
dered his Ka had up his sleeve. 

Let him put this across, put 
him in the position of control- 
ling the President of the United 
States . . . and who could guess 
what devastation, destruction, 
death and despair might follow? 

It was a case of think-of-the- 
devil. 

A small door to one side 
opened and the Count entered. 
He dismissed the -sergeant of po- 
lice, who seemed happy to leave 
such an elevated atmosphere dnd 
return to his more mundane 
spheres of activity. 

As soon as he was gone, the 
Count snapped, “You idiot!” 

It was bad enough having 
Adonis call him names, Bardoni 
felt, but he didn’t see why he 
had to take much nonsense from 
the Count. 

“To jeopardize all my plans, 
because in your imbecilic fash- 
ion you thought you could re- 
turn to your own world!” The 
nictatating eyelids flashed up 
and down as the Count brought 
his accordian-pleated wrinkled 
face close to Bardoni and whis- 
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pered, “Understand this, you 
lunatic, there is no chance at all 
for you to return to your world, 
unless and until I send you there 
and bring that other Mongolian 
idiot back to this world.” 

He was being called an idiot 
in both of his persons, Bardoni 
realized and didn’t like it. But 
he was cheered to find that the 
Count was not omniscient, that 
he did not know that the Bar- 
doni who sat in front of him was 
not the real magician, but was 
the trickster, the hanky panky 
man. 

But the Count went on, “Now 
listen to me. As I have told you 
and even you in your dim wit- 
ted fashion should be able to 
understand, once you have come 
from your world to this, your 
real magic powers fade inside of 
a fortnight, or three weeks at 
the most. I have been back and 
forth so often that my powers 
are, at the moment, and until I 
can go back home again for 
awhile, at very low ebb. They 
must be re-charged occasionally. 
Your powers are fresh and will 
stay so long enough to do what 
I want done. 

“Therefore, in twenty minutes 
when I put on the seance that I 
have promised the President, you 
will bring about the manifesta- 
tions that I need! ' 

“Understand me? Or else you 
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will never be able to return to 
your world!” 

The Count turned and walked 
away from Bardoni, exulting 
aloud, as he paced back and 
forth, looking like an evil 
Cardinal Richelieu, “With the 
President of these sprawling 
states in both worlds in my 
power, what horrors can I not 
wreak! I shall build up enough 
evil so that I can walk between 
the many worlds, free, the mas- 
ter of all I survey. Not all the 
evil that I have banked through 
all these myriad years can hold 
a candle to what I will be able 
to do now . . 

To be able to put evil in the 
bank seemed like an odd kind of 
bookkeeping to Bardoni but he 
kept his mouth shut as the an- 
cient man said, “Never, not 
since the birth of this ridiculous 
pair of matched planets has 
there ever been, or vtill there 
ever be anyone to come up to 
my shoulder as far as power is 
concerned. 

“To think, with success in my 
grasp, I will no longer have to 
return to that other world to 
re-charge my magic, but will in- 
stead be able to wander where 
I will, to far Alpha Centauri 
and beyond the most distant 
planetary systems known to 
man . . . that crawling insect 
befouled by his own short sight- 
edness ...” 
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There probably would have 
been a lot more in that vein, 
Bardoni thought, but at that 
point one of the President’s aide 
de camps entered the room and 
said, “Whenever you are ready, 
Count.” 

«The Count snapped his fingers 
in irritation and then said, 
“Presently. I shall be ready in 
two minutes.” Then he stepped 
close to Bardoni and whispered, 
“You remember my instruc- 
tions? Follow them or you risk 
my eternal displeasure.” 

“You’d better run over them 
once more,” Bardoni said, real- 
izing that he hadn’t the vaguest 
idea what the Count meant. 

Tensely, irately, the Count 
said, “1 don’t want to risk trans- 
porting any real demons from 
our world, therefore, you are, 
by the aid of your magic, by in- 
cantation and spell, to give the 
appearance of a spiritualistic 
seance. Got it, stupid?” 

“Umm, I guess so,” Bardoni 
said hesitantly. “But just what 
effects do you want me to per- 
form?” 

“Cretin!” The Count was 
close to the edge of a maniacal 
fury. “With all the magicians 
in our world why did I pick 
you?” 

That was a good question. 
“Why did you?” Bardoni asked. 

“Just at random. What earth- 
ly or unearthly difference did it 



make as long as I chose a com- 
petent master of enchantment?” 

Bardoni realized it had been 
just his lousy luck that the 
Count had picked his identical 
twin in that other world . . .. 
and therefore had to transport 
him to switch the other guy 
here. 

Le Comte de Saint Germain 
whispered, “Now remember, 
you are to levitate, to conjure up 
wraiths, and to force them to 
speak in the voices that the 
President expects to hear them 
use.” 

“I gotcha,” Bardoni said. 
“But you’d better stall for a 
couple of minutes. And get me 
the use of an official car. I for- 
got some of the mystic herbs 
Pm going to need!” 

This time it really looked as 
if the aged man was going to 
have a stroke. His face turned 
blackly red, then he caught his 
breath, and said, "I will not lose 
my temper, I will not lose my 
temper!” 

But, against his will, he was 
forced to accede to Bardoni’s re- 
quest. 

Moments later, racing through 
the circuitous streets of Wash- 
ington, Bardoni prayed that ah- 
other magic dealer friend of 
his, Harry Baker, would have 
his shop open. Luckily it was 
not far from the presidential 
headquarters, and, leaving the 
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official car parked at the curb 
with its motor running and its 
obvious Secret Service man 
chauffeur looking puzziedly aft- 
er him, Bardoni rushed up the 
steps of Harry’s shop. 

' Harry was not in the shop, 
but Bardoni saw : Dolly Snow in 
back of the counter, and he pre- 
vailed on the blonde assistant 
to get him what he wanted. 

Then, smiling his thanks, he 
left her looking baffled, as he 
ran out of the shop and back to 
the car. 

Three minutes later, he was 
dashing back into the ante- 
chamber, his pockets bulging, 
with his new acquisitions. 

The Count snarled, “Are you 
ready now? Finally?” 

Bardoni nodded. He was 
ready, all right! 

There was a lot of protocol 
involved in the seating arrange- 
ments, and the President was 
tapping his fingers impatiently 
on the long mahogany table long 
before everyone, scientist and 
reporter, was seated properly as 
high echelon etiquette demand- 
ed. 

The Count seemed removed 
.from all worldly considerations 
as he stood in a corner of the 
room looking impassively out 
the window, out toward the im- 
posing building that houses the 
Congress of the United States. 



Bardoni could imagine what 
wild rampaging dreams of evil 
power the Count was allowing 
himself. 

But then, at long last, all was 
ready. 

The President said, “Gentle- 
men, Le Comte de Saint Ger- 
main.” 

Barely nodding, the Count 
acknowledged the introduction, 
and then indicating the lights 
that flooded the room, his 
strange voice husky with strain 
that did not show in his impas- 
sive face, he said, "If any of you 
has ever gone to fake spirit me- 
diums, you know only too well 
that they demand darkness and 
hocus pocus with much singing 
of hymns and grunting and 
groaning. You will note, that I 
demand none of these aids to 
deception. 

“This will be a full light 
seance.” 

Nodding to Bardoni, the 
Count continued, "My assistant, 
Mr. Bardoni, and I will now 
prove beyond any shadow of 
doubt that spirits live.” 

The scientists at the long 
table were still, their faces avid- 
ly turned to the Count ; Bardoni 
realized how much they wanted 
to attack and tear the Count to 
shreds. He hoped he wasn’t in- 
cluded in their plans. Newsmen, 
on the other hand, preserved 
their reputation for impar- 
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tiality and sat, one and all, with 
cynical smiles on their faces, a 
show-me attitude that challenged 
everything the Count said and 
did: 

Only the President, Bardoni 
saw, was really concerned with 
what was going to happen. With 
the President in the Count’s 
vest pocket, Bardoni thought, 
what horror could be expected 
. . . World War III with destruc- 
tion unparalleled in the history 
of the human race; or perhaps, 
since the Count expected so 
much of all this, perhaps he was 
planning on the complete de- 
struction of the world. 

That raised a puzzling ques- 
tion. Would the destruction of 
one world end the other intra- 
dimensionally woven world? 

No time now for any further 
mental questions. 

Holding his hand up for at- 
tention, which he need not have 
bothered to do, since every eye 
in the room was glued on him, 
the Count said, “Spirits, I 
would ask indulgence of you. 
Manifest yourselves for these 
gentlemen, give them any and 
all proofs that they, in their 
doubts, demand.” 

Bardoni’s hands were busy 
under the table at which he sat, 
off to one side of the big con- 
ference table. No one was watch- 
ing him, any more than any 
member of any audience ever 



watches the magician’s assist- 
ant. 

They sat and watched the 
Count, just as all audiences 
watch the man in the spotlight, 
the performing magician. 

Eerily, a tenuous finger of 
what spiritualists call ectoplasm 
slowly meandered across the 
room, fragile as a child’s dream ; 
incoherent as a druggard night- 
mare, it floated, and assumed 
various shapes as it came closer, 
ever closer to the President. 

No one in the room moved a 
muscle. 

All eyes were frozen on the 
“ectoplasm.” 

The President sighed a 
breathy sigh of relief, and said, 
“See, gentlemen, didn’t I tell 
you?” 

The Count said, “Silence, 
please, Mr. President. Just keep 
watching.” 

The very tip of the . grayish 
impalpable substance split and 
became many fingered, then 
these seemed to weave together, 
become more and more solid. 

Then and only then, the Count 
said, “Now, gentlemen, I will 
force this extension from the 
‘bourne from which no man re- 
turneth,’ to open a way for any- 
one that you desire.” 

A. babble of voices, fear-filled 
mutterings, and then the Presi- 
dent said, “I don’t know about 
the rest of you, but I have al- 
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ways admired Benjamin Frank- 
lin. Would you have his spirit 
put in an appearance?” 

“Certainly, sir,” the Count 
said, his odd eyes turning brief- 
ly to Bardoni as though warning 
him to do as he was told. “I ad- 
mire your choice of the illus- 
trious dead. 

“Franklin of all people, this 
young republic’s choice of am- 
bassador to France. Franklin 
the last universal genius, but 
for me.” The Count smiled im- 
modestly, then continued, “You 
might Mr. President, consider- 
ing Mr. Franklin’s intellectual 
achievements, ask his advice on 
that knotty problem you spoke 
of to me.” 

“Good idea,” the President’s 
lean bony face smiled. “Let’s see 
if he agrees with you, Count.” 

The cloud of grayish material 
was circular now, hanging in 
the center of the room, and it 
seemed to Bardoni, who eyed it 
dispassionately, that any out- 
sider ■ looking into the room 
might well imagine that the 
cloud was being held there by 
the intensity of the glances that 
the scientists and the reporters 
were according it. 

The pivot of all their eyes, it 
hung like one’s breath on a crisp 
wintry morning. 

Bardoni was really busy now, 
his hands racing to each of his 
pockets in turn, manipulating* 



certain devices, making certain 
adjustments. 

The Count said almost threat- 
eningly, “Franklin, appear.” 
But Bardoni knew that, the 
words were directed to him, and 
not to the cloud of “ectoplasm” 
that was the magnet .for all eyes. 

Hoping against hope that the 
President was a better amateur 
magician than most, Bardoni 
proceeded with the dangerous 
game that he was playing. The 
stakes were high. 

The fate of the world. 

VII 

At first the cloud of gray 
material was merely round, but 
then slowly, exceedingly slowly 
it began to assume a shape that 
might, by a stretch of the imag- 
ination be considered humanoid. 

What could have been lips 
slowly opened, and a heavy voice 
said, “Who calls?” 

There was no doubt about it, 
Bardoni thought, it was a hell 
of an effect. The reporters 
gasped, the scientists were now 
exchanging uneasy glances. 

The Count said, “Hurry it 
up ! Mr. Franklin, arrange your- 
self.” 

The voice that might have 
been coming from anywhere 
said irritably, “Keep your shirt 
on. Count. It’s not easy to pull 
one’s ectoplasm together.” 
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Those nictatating lids came 
up, Bardoni saw, as the Count 
sent a glance of raging fury at 
him.. Bardoni’s face was com- 
pletely, immobile, his lips unmov- 
ing as the voice that the au- 
dience seepiecl to think belonged 
to Benjamin Franklin said, 
“Break it off, Buster, you can’t 
push me around! I’m dead!” 

Tottering, the Count walked 
towards the pall of gray, smok- 
ing material and, his hands 
raised as though to disperse it, 
he cried to the President, “I re- 
gret, sir, that seemingly a pol- 
tergeist has interfered.” 

The President explained in an 
aside, “Poltergeists are very 
difficult, they are rather like im- 
becile demons, the spirit of the 
insane, They are given to break- 
ing dishes, and making noises 
in untenanted houses. Very irri- 
tating.”. 

The: Count’s wrinkles seemed 
to become more wrinkled, if that 
was possible. Staring at the 
“ectoplasm,” he said, “Polter- 
geist, begone, Franklin, appear!” 

' From the center of the gray 
cloud, a voice seemed to say, 
“Nuts to you, you old faker! 
Why don’t you go back to where 
you belong?” 

There could be no doubt about 
it, Bardoni thought, immortal 
the old boy might be, but dose 
to an apoplectic stroke he was. 
The Count pretended to be 



speaking to the grayish cloud, 
but his words were directed to 
Bardoni. 

“Go back, poltergeist, beware 
my wrath. Begone, or you will 
rue the day that saw you born 
of woman!” 

Since poltergeists were never 
born, let alone of a woman, Bar- 
doni knew the threat was direct- 
ed at him. 

Insolently, the disembodied- 
voice snapped, “Go roll your 
hoop, Count, you’ve had it. Who 
do you think you’re kidding with 
this corn ball routine?” 

The -President was turning 
his head one way and then the 
other, like a spectator at a ten- 
nis game, from the “ectoplasm" 
to the maddened Count. 

Stepping ’directly through the 
gray cloud and dispersing it, the 
Count tottered towards Bardoni, 
his white hands looking like 
claws as he reached for Bar- 
doni’s throat. 

“Come what may,” the words 
came thickly, “I’m going to kill 
you for this!” 

Then two men, who up till 
that point had seemed like re- 
porters, kicked their chairs back, 
and in that one move revealed 
themselves to be Secret Service- 
men. 

Just as they grabbed the 
Count’s fragile body, his hands 
reached Bardoni’s throat. 
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Bardoni said, "How far did 
you think you could push me ?” 

Then the President’s guards 
were holding the Count. They 
had to lift him off the floor, for 
like a child gone berserk, he was 
kicking with his feet, flailing 
his arms around, screaming at 
the top of his lungs as he said, 
“You’re not the right Bardoni 
. . . you’re the one I sent to the 
other world!” 

Bardoni rose to his feet, and 
bowed mockingly. He said, 
“You’re post-hypnotic command 
not to remove the ring didn’t 
work.” 

“Adonis must have told you!” 
The Count said, and then there 
was a slackening in the mad 
fury that writhed across his 
face, and suddenly his body went 
limp. 

One of the scientists left the 
conference table, and took a 
quick look at the Count. Then he 
said, “I’m afraid this old gentle- 
man has had a stroke.” 

Maliciously Bardoni thought, 
so go on being immortal, ' you 
old louse . . . live forever, but 
with a brain that no longer func- 
tions in all its parts. Let’s see 
how much trouble you can stir 
up for my world now, you an- 
cient reprobate! 

And then the Count’s uncon- 
scious body was being removed, 
and the President was at Bar- 
doni’s side while all the other 



men in the room were busy talk- 
ing to each other. In the little 
area of quiet around the Presi- 
dent and the hanky panky man, 
the President said, “Thank you.” 
Smiling, Bardoni said, '“So 
you almost fell for that charla- 
tan, eh, Mr, President?” 

“I recognize you now. You’re 
Bardoni the magician, aren’t 
you?” 

Nodding, Bardoni waited. 
“You’re right. I did almost 
fall for him. But, Bardoni, the 
first time he performed for me 
... I swear he did things that 
magic and trickery cannot ac- 
count for . . . that’s why I called 
this meeting ... if he had per- 
formed today what he did that 
first time, I assure you that the 
world would have accepted his 
chicanery as proof of life after 
death . . .” 

Lucky, lucky day, Bardoni 
thought, that had allowed him 
to be present at this meeting. 

The President said, “That was 
very cute, the seance you rigged 
up.” Then, like any amateur ma- 
gician anywhere, the Presi- 
dent of the United States 
added, “Look, Bardoni, I have a 
little card effect that’s fooled 
everyone I’ve shown it to. I’ll 
swap it with you for the secret 
of how you managed to control 
that fake ectoplasm.” 

“You knew I was ventriloquiz- 
ing the spirit voice?” Bardoni 
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asked, trying to change the sub- 
ject. 

“Ohj surely, surely, as soon as 
I spotted what you were doing 
under the table I knew what was 
up. But tell me, how did you con- 
trol the chemical ectoplasm?” 

Poor President, poor amateur 
magician, Bardoni thought. That 
was the one thing he could not 
reveal. He had bought the fake 
ectoplasm in the Harry Baker 
magic shop. But he had con- 
trolled it by a spell he had read 
in the little book that- his friend 
in the other world had given 
hira. 

Aloud he said, “I’m sorry, sir, 
but that was given me by an old 
Hindu fakir, and I had to swear 
never to reveal the trick or he 
would not have taught it to me.” 

That the President was dis- 
appointed there was no doubt, 
but Bardoni managed to do some 
close-up impromptu tricks, three 
of which he taught the Presi- 
dent, and that seemed to take 
care of the matter. 

Then there was a long 
harangue in which the President 
asked the reporters to keep the 
whole unseemly seance off the 
record, and then finally Bardoni 
was free to leave. 

He flew away from Washing- 
ton with the President’s words 
of gratitude ringing in his ears 
and a letter signed by the Presi- 
dent, praising his skill, which 



was going right into his adver- 
tising brochures the following 
day. It was only when he was 
sitting at his ease in the special 
plane that the President had 
commandeered for him that 
Bardoni was able to relax and 
wonder how long the Count’s 
stroke would completely inca- 
pacitate him, and whether it 
would end forever his ability to 
do evil. 

That, Bardoni decided, was in 
the lap of the gods. He had done 
all he could, he had given his 
little all ; and only now could he 
heave a vast sigh of relief as he 
realized how grateful the whole 
world should be to him . . . 

For that he had saved the 
world from destruction he did 
not doubt. The fact that no one 
was ever going to know it was 
irritating, but ... his hand 
touched the primer of magic 
spells. But there were going to 
be rewards at that. 

A beatific smile on his face, 
and he fell asleep, dreaming of 
how he was going to baffle the 
hell out of the boys in the magic 
shops and his audiences, when 
he performed real magic for 
them ! ’ 

And the reality if anything 
surpassed his dreams. 

When he entered Tannen’s 
magic shop, bowing, and calmly- 
proceeded to float up into the 
air, reclining at his ease as ha 
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did so, the expression on the 
other magicians’ faces was 
worth every bit of the trouble 
through which he had gone. That 
and the way they sneaked up to 
him and offered him everything 
in their, power, if he would only 
reveal his secret. 

Gloating, he worked out a 
routine that took him and Judy 
right out of the honky-tonk 
night clubs and to the stage of 
Radio City. 

Dwarfed by the immensity of 
the largest stage in all the 
world, he made his entrance, the 
tremendous symphonic orches- 
tra playing his music, Judy at 
one side of him, her eyes wide 
with amazement, as he tossed 
his hat to one side, where it 
floated, while without his even 
touching, the levitated hat, a 
bunny appeared out of it by 
magic. 

And not one rabbit, but a 
stage full of them, a plethora. 
An over-abundance of them, 
hundreds of rabbits, thousands 
of rabbits, which at a gesture 
from the Great Bardoni, sud- 
denly merged and became one 
huge gigantic rabbit that wav- 
ered for a moment and then van- 
ished. 

Then at a muttered incanta- 
tion from Bardoni, Judy became 
invisible. 

"What a gasp that brought 
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from the four thousand people 
in the audience! 

Wonder piled oh wonder and, 
there in the front row, Bardoni 
could see every magician in 
America sitting with their faces 
frozen, their minds a blank as 
they tried to imagine what con- 
ceivable gimmicks he was using, 
as piling Pelion on Ossa, he pro- 
ceeded really to do every magic 
effect that every magician had 
ever done by means of gim- 
micks, gadgets, mirrors and 
sundry other devices. In the 
front row, Harry Blackstone, his 
white, white hair a beacon, 
watched as amazed as any lay- 
man, and around him magicians, 
amateurs and such professionals 
as Walter Essman, Bill Simon, 
Frank Garcia, Rickie Dunn and 
all, sat stunned. 

Never in the history of the 
entertainment world had there 
ever been such an overnight sen- 
sation. 

It got so you 'could not turn 
on a television set without see- 
ing his smiling face, without 
seeing him do something com- 
pletely baffling, completely inex- 
plicable. One day he was on tele- 
vision more than Arthur God- 
frey! 

His agent was almost insane 
with joy. 

He was able to take an ad in 
Variety that bragged, The Great 
Bardoni, Booked Solid Till 1965 ! 
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Those bookings came in handy 
when, two weeks and three days 
after he had prevailed on the 
drunken tramp to remove the 
mystic ring of Thothmes, he 
made his entrance on the Radio 
City Music Hall stage, levitated 
himself fifteen feet in the air, 
then, sitting cross legged on 
nothingness, as he had begun to 
do for an opening, floated cas- 
ually out over the audience, 
throwing bon bons as he went. 
Behind him on the stage, Judy, 
as baffled as any member of the 
audience, watched with baited 
breath as he showed off a bit and 
did barrel rolls over the au- 
dience, smiling down at their 
upturned faces; then, not satis- 
fied with that, he straightened 
out his body, floated over the 
loges, a spotlight following his 
every move, and, poising on the 
rail of the loges, he did a swan 
dive over the orchestra. 

Judy was the only one who 
realized that something had 
gone wrong, for suddenly, when 
he was halfway down from the 
loges, he seemed to quiver. 

Losing altitude, he fluttered 
his arms, like broken wings, and 
then everyone realized that 
something had gone wrong, for 
his face contorted with despair 
and he fell the last fifteen feet, 
to land in a crumpled heap in 
an aisle. 



It was only when he had pick- 
ed himself up and felt his limbs 
to reassure himself that nothing 
was broken that he knew what 
had happened. 

As he had feared, the magic 
was gone. It had worn off at last. 

He finished his act with his 
usual gimmicked magic tricks, 
displaying his virtuoso sleight 
of hand, but gone were the days 
of emulating Apollonius of 
Tyanai He was once more a 
hanky panky man. 

Audiences in the hinterlands 
wondered, but not too audibly, 
why a year earlier the papers 
had been full of Bardoni’s ex- 
ploits, when all they saw was a 
fairly stock stage magician 
performing pretty run-of-the- 
mill tricks for them; but pub- 
licity has a real magic of its 
own, and Bardoni was able to 
stay on the crest for much long- 
er than the average ten-day sen- 
sation. 

And when it was all over and 
he was once more just a regular 
magic act, back working night 
clubs and battling hecklers, he 
never let it bother him, for he 
had had his heart’s desire. 

And how few men, magicians 
or not, ever have that? 

With Kit Marlowe’s Dr. Faus- 
tus, Bardoni could say, “ ’Tis 
magicke, magicke that hath 
ravisht me . . 
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Peggy, of course, was a nice girl. It was obvi- 
ous there couldn’t be anything wrong with her 
fondness for Sir Francis, the drake, And anyhow, 
what’s a god or so among civilized people? 



“That’s where she is,” Robert 
Nye said. “As a matter of fact, 
she’s always out there. Even 
when the weather’s bad. Even in 
the rain.” 

_ “I see,” his friend Lindquist 
said, nodding. The two of them 
pushed open the back door and 
stepped out onto the. porch. The 
air was warm and fresh. They 
both stopped, taking a deep 
breath. Lindquist looked around. 
“Very nice-looking garden. It’s 
really a garden, isn’t it?” He 
shook his head. “I can under- 
stand her, now. Look at it!” 

“Come along,” Nye said, going 
down the steps onto the path. 
“She’s probably sitting on the 
other side of the tree. There’s 
an old seat in the form of a cir- 
cle, like you used to see in the 
old days. She’s probably sitting 
with Sir Francis.” 

“Sir Francis? Who’s that?” 



Lindquist came along, hurrying 
behind him. 

“Sir Francis is her pet duck. 
A big white duck.” They turned 
down the path, past the lilac 
bushes, crowded over their great 
wooden frames. Rows of tulips 
in full bloom stretched out on 
both sides. A rose trellis 
stretched up the side of a small 
greenhouse. Lindquist stared in 
pleasure. Rose bushes, lilacs, 
endless shrubs and flowers. A 
wall of wisteria. A massive wil- 
low tree. 

And sitting at the foot of the 
tree, gazing down at a white 
duck in the grass beside her, was 
Peggy. 

Lindquist stood rooted to the 
spot, fascinated by Mrs. Nye’s 
beauty. Peggy Nye was small, 
with soft dark hair and great 
warm eyes, eyes filled with a 
gentle, tolerant sadness. She was 
buttoned up in a little blue coat 
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and suit, with sandals on her 
feet and flowers in her hair. 
Roses. 

“Sweetheart,” Nye said to her, 
“look who’s here. You remember 
Tom Lindquist, don’t you?” 

Peggy looked up quickly. 
“Tommy Lindquist!” she ex- 
claimed. “How are you? How 
nice it is to see you.” 

“Thanks.” Lindquist shuffled 
a little in pleasure. “How have 
you been, Peg? I see you have a 
friend.” 

“A friend?” 

“Sir Francis. That’s his name, 
isn’t it?" 

Peggy laughed. “Oh, Sir 
Francis.” She reached down and 
smoothed the duck’s feathers. 
Sir . Francis went on searching 
out spiders from the grass. 
“Yes, he’s a very good friend 
of mine. But won’t you sit 
down? How long are you stay- 
ing?” 

“He won’t be here very long,” 
her husband said. “He’s driving 
through to New York on some 
kind of business.” 

“That's right," Lindquist said. 
“Say, you certainly have a won- 
derful garden here, Peggy. I re- 
member you always wanted a 
nice garden, with lots of birds 
and flowers.” 

“It is lovely,” Peggy said. 
“We’re out here all the time.” 

“We?” 

“Sir Francis and myself." 



“They spend a lot of time to- 
gether,” Robert Nye said. 
“Cigarette?” He held out his 
pack to Lindquist. “No?” Nye 
lit one for himself. “Personally, 

I can’t see anything in ducks, but 
I never was much on flowers 
and nature.” 

“Robert stays indoors and 
works on his articles,” Peggy 
said. “Sit down, Tommy.” She^ 
picked up the duck and put him 
on her lap. “Sit here, beside 
us.” 

“Oh, no,” Lindquist said. 
“This is fine.” 

He became silent, looking 
down at Peggy and all the 
flowers, the grass, the silent 
duck. A faint breeze moved 
through the rows of iris behind 
the tree, purple and white iris. 
No one spoke. The garden was 
very cool and quiet. Lindquist 
sighed. 

“What is it?” Peggy said. 

“You know, all this reminds 
me of a poem.” Lindquist rubbed 
his forehead. “Something by 
Yeats, I think.” 

“Yes, the garden is like that,” 

Peggy said. “Very much like 
poetry.” 

Lindquist concentrated. “I 
know!” he said, laughing. “It’s 
you and Sir Francis, of course. 
You and Sir Francis sitting 
there. ‘Leda and the Swan’.” 

Peggy frowned. “Do I — " 

“The swan was Zeus,” Lind- 
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quist said. “Zeus took the shape 
of a swan to get near Leda while 
she was bathing.' He — uh — made 
love to her in the shape of a 
swan. Helen of Troy was born 
— because of that, you see. The 
daughter of Zeus and Leda. How 
does it go ... ‘A sudden blow: 
the great wings beating still 
above the staggering girl’- — ” 

He stopped. Peggy was star- 
ing up at him, her face blazing. 
Suddenly she leaped up, pushing 
the duck from her path. She 
was trembling with anger. 

“What is it?” Robert said. 
“What’s wrong?” 

“How dare you!” Peggy said 
to Lindquist. She turned and 
walked off quickly. 

Robert ran after her, catching 
hold of her arm. “But what’s 
the matter? What’s wrong? 
That’s just poetry!” 

She pulled away. “Let me go.” 
He had never seen her so 
angry. Her face had become like 
ivory, her eyes like two stones. 
“But Peg—” 

She looked up at him. 
“Robert,” she said, “I am going 
to have a baby.” 

“What!” 

She nodded. “I was going to 
tell you tonight. He knows.” Her 
lip curled. “He knows. That’s 
why he said it. Robert, make him 
leave! Please make him go!” 
Nye » nodded mechanically. 

( “Sure, Peg. Sure. But — it\ 



true? Really true? You’re really 
going to have a baby?” He put 
his arms around her. “But that’s 
wonderful ! Sweetheart, that’s 
marvelous. I never heard any- 
thing so marvelous. My golly! 
For heaven’s sake. It’s the most 
marvelous thing I ever heard.” 

He led her back toward the 
seat, his arm around her. Sud- 
denly his foot struck something 
soft, something that leaped and 
hissed in rage. Sir Francis wad- 
dled away, half-flying, his beak 
snanping in fury. 

“Tom!” Robert shouted. “Lis- 
ten to this. Listen to something. 
Can I tell him, Peg? Is it all 
right?” 

Sir Francis hissed furiously 
after him, but in the excitement 
no one noticed him, not at all. 

It was a boy, and they named 
him Stephen. Robert Nye drove 
slowly home from the hospital, 
deep in thought. Now that he 
actually had a son his thoughts 
returned to that day in the gar- 
den, that afternoon Tom Lind- 
quist had stopped by. Stopped 
by and quoted the line of Yeats 
that had made Peg so angry. 
There had been an air of cold 
hostility between himself and 
Sir Francis, after that. He had 
never been able to look at Sir 
Francis quite the same again. 

Robert parked the ear in front 
of the house and walked up the 
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stone steps. Actually, he and Sir 
Francis had never gotten along, 
not since the first day they had 
brought him back from the 
country. It was Peg’s idea from 
the beginning. She had “Seen the 
sign by the farmhouse — 

Robert paused at the porch 
steps. How angry she had been 
at poor Lindquist. Of course, it 
was a tactless line to quote, but 
still ... He pondered, frowning. 
How stupid it all was! He and 
Peg had been married three 
years. There was no doubt that 
she loved him, that she was 
faithful to him. True, they did 
not have much in common. Peg 
loved to sit out in the garden, 
reading or meditating, or feed- 
ing the birds. Or playing with 
Sir Francis. 

Robert went around the side 
of the house, into the back yard, 
into the garden. Of course she 
loved him! She loved him and 
she was loyal to him. It was ab- 
surd to think that she might 
even consider — That Sir 
Francis might be — 

He stopped. Sir Francis was 
at the far end of the garden, 
pulling up a worm. As he 
watched, the white duck gulped 
down the worm and went on, 
looking for insects in, the grass, 
bugs and spiders. Suddenly the 
duck stopped, warily. 

Robert crossed the garden. 
When Peg came back from the 



hospital she would be busy with 
little Stephen. This was the best 
time, all right. She would have 
her hands full. Sir Francis 
would be forgotten. With the 
baby and all — 

“Come here,” Robert said. He 
snatched up the duck. “That’s 
the last worm for you from this 
garden.” 

Sir Francis squawked furious- 
ly, struggling to get away, peck- 
ing frantically. Robert carried 
him inside the house. He got a 
suitcase from the closet and put 
the duck into it. He snapped the 
lock closed and then wiped his 
face. What now? The farm? It 
was only a half hour’s drive into 
the country. But could he find it 
again ? 

He could try. He took the suit- 
case out to the car and dropped 
it into the back seat. All the 
way, Sir Francis quacked loud- 
ly, first in rage, then later (as 
they drove along the highway) 
with growing misery and de- 
spair. 

Robert said nothing. 

Peggy said little about Sir 
Francis, once she understood 
that he was gone for good. She 
seemed to accept his absence, 
although she stayed unusually 
quiet for a week or so. But 
gradually she brightened up 
again, laughing and playing with 
little Stephen, taking him out in 
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the sun to hold on her lap, run- 
ning her fingers through his soft 
hair. 

“It’s just like down,” Peggy 
said once. Robert nodded, jarred 
a little. Was it? More like eoj;n 
silk, it seemed to him, but he 
said nothing. 

Stephen grew, a healthy, hap- 
py baby, warmed by the sun, 
held in tender, loving arms hour 
after hour in the quiet garden, 
under the willow tree. After a 
few years he had grown into a 
sweet child, a child with large, 
dark eyes who played pretty 
much to himself, away from the 
other children, sometimes in 
the garden, sometimes in his 
room upstairs. 

Stephen loved flowers. When 
the gardener was planting, 
Stephen went along with him, 
watching with great seriousness 
each handful of seeds as they 
went into the ground, or the 
poor little bits of plants wrapped 
in their moss, lowered gently 
into the warm soil. 

He did not talk much. Some- 
times Robert stopped his work 
and watched from the living- 
room window, his hands in his 
pockets, smoking and studying 
the silent child playing by him- 
self among the shrubs and grass. 
By the time he wgs five, 
Stephen was beginning to follow 
the stories in the great flat books 
that Peggy brought home to 



him. The two of them sat to- 
gether in the garden, looking at 
the pictures, tracing the stories. 

Robert watched them from the 
window, moody and silent. He 
was leiit out, deserted. How he 
hated to be on the outside of 
things ! He had wanted a son for 
so long— 

Suddenly doubt assailed him. 
Again he found himself thinking 
about Sir Francis and what Tom 
had said. Angrily, he pushed the 
thought aside. But the boy was 
so far from him! Wasn’t there 
any way he could get across to 
him? 

Robert pondered. 

One warm fall morning Robert 
went outdoors and stood by the 
back porch, breathing the air 
and looking around him. Peggy 
had gone to the store to shop and 
have her hair set. She would not 
be home for a long time. 

Stephen was sitting by him- 
self, at the little low table they 
had given him for his birthday, 
coloring pictures with his 
crayons. He was intent on his 
work, his small face lined with 
concentration. Robert walked to- 
ward him slowly, across the wet 
grass. 

Stephen looked up, putting 
down his crayons. He smiled 
shyly, friendlily, watching the 
man coming toward him. Robert 
approached the table and 
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stopped, smiling down, a little 
uncertain and ill at ease. 

“What is it?” Stephen said. 

“Do you mind if I join you?” 

“No.” 

Robert rubbed his jaw. “Say, 
what is it you’re doing?” he 
asked presently. 

“Doing?” 

“With the crayons.” 

“I’m drawing.” Stephen held 
his picture up. It showed a great 
yellow shape, like a lemon. 
Shephen and he studied it to- 
gether. 

“What is it?” Robert said. 
“Still life?” 

“It’s the sun.” Stephen put 
the picture back down and re- 
sumed his work. Robert watched 
him. How skillfully he worked! 
Now he was sketching in some- 
thing green. Trees, probably. 
Maybe someday he would be a 
great painter. Like Grant Wood. 
Or Norman Rockwell. Pride 
stirred inside him. 

“That looks good,” he said. 

“Thank you.” 

“Do you want to be a painter 
when you grow up? I used to 
do some drawing, myself. I did 
cartooning for the school news- 
paper. And I designed the 
emblem for our frat.” 

There was silence. Did 
Stephen get his ability from 
him? He watched the boy, study- 
ing his face. He did not look 
much like him ; npt at all. Again 



doubt filled his mind. Could it 
really be that — But Peg would 
never — 

“Robert?” the boy said sud- 
denly. 

“Yes?” 

“Who was Sir Francis?” 

Robert staggered. “What? 
What do you mean ! Why do you 
ask that?” 

“I just wondered.” 

“What do you know about 
him ? Where did you hear the 
name?”' 

Stephen went on working for 
awhile. “I. don’t know. I think 
mother mentioned him. Who is 
he?” 

“He’s dead,” Robert said. 
“He’s been dead for some time. 
Your mother told you about 
him?” 

“Perhaps it was you,” Stephen 
said. “Somebody mentioned 
him.” 

“It wasn’t me!” 

“Then,” Stephen said thought- 
fully, “perhaps I dreamed about 
him. I think perhaps he came to 
me in a dream and spoke to me. 
That was it. I saw him in a 
dream.” 

“What did he look like?" 
Robert said, licking his lip 
nervously, unhappily. 

“Like this,” Stephen said. Ha 
held the picture up, the picture 
of the sun. 

“How do you mean? Yellow?” 

“No, he was white. Like the 
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sun is, at noon. A terribly big 
white shape in the sky.” 

“In the sky?” 

“He was flying across the sky. 
Like the sun at noon. All ablaze. 
In the dream, I mean.” 

Robert’s face twisted, torn by 
misery and uncertainty. Had she 
told the child about him? Had 
she painted a picture for him, an 
idealized picture? The Duck 
God. The Great Duck in the Sky, 
descending all ablaze. Then per- 
haps it was so. Perhaps he was 
not really the boy’s father. Per- 
haps — It was too much to bear. 

“Well, I won’t bother you any 
more.” Robert said. He turned 
away, toward the house. 

“Robert?” Stephen said. 

“Yes?” He turned quickly. 

“Robert, what are you going 
to do?” 

Robert hesitated. “How do you 
mean, Stephen?” 

The boy looked up from his 
work. His small face was calm 
and expressionless. “Are you go- 
ing inside the house?” 

“Yes. Why?” 

“Robert, in a few minutes I’m 
going to do something secret. No 
one knows about it. Not even 
mother.” Stephen hesitated, sly- 
ly studying the man’s face. 
“Would — would you want to do 
it with me?” 

“What is it?” 

“I’m going to have a party in 



the garden here. A secret party. 
For myself alone/’ 

“You want me to come?” 

The boy nodded. 

Wild happiness filled up 
Robert. “You want me to come 
to your party? It’s a secret 
party? I won’t tell anyone. Not 
even your mother! Of course I’ll 
come.” He rubbed his hands to- 
gether, smiling in a flood of re- 
lief. “I’d be glad to come. Do 
you want me to bring some- 
thing? Cookies? Cake? Milk? 
What do you want me to bring?” 
“No.” Stephen shook his head. 
“Go inside and wash your hands 
and I’ll make the party ready.” 
He stood up, putting his crayons 
away in the box. "But you can’t 
tell anyone about it.” 

“I won’t tell anyone,” Robert 
said. “I’ll go wash my hands. 
Thanks, Stephen. Thanks a lot. 
I’ll be right back.” 

He hurried toward the house, 
his heart thumping with hap- 
piness. Maybe the boy was his 
after all ! A secret party, a 
private, secret party. And not 
even Peg knew about it. It was 
his boy, all right! There was no 
doubt of that. From now on he 
would spend time with Stephen, 
whenever Peg left the house. 
Tell him stories. How he was in 
North Africa during the war. 
Stephen would be interested in 
that. How he had seen Field 
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Marshal Montgomery, once: And 
the German pistol he had picked 
up. AM his photographs. 

Robert went inside the house. 
Peg never let him do that, tell 
stories to the boy. But he would, 
by golly! He went to the sink 
and washed his hands. He 
grinned. It was his kid, all right. 

There was a sound. Peg came 
into the kitchen with her arms 
full of groceries. She set them on 
the table with a sigh. “Hello, 
Robert,” she said. “What are 
you doing?” 

His heart sank. “Home?” ha 
murmured. “So soon? I thought 
you were going to get your hair 
fixed.” 

Peggy smiled, small and 
pretty in her green dress and 
hat and high heeled shoes. “I 
have to go bhck. I just wanted to 
bring the groceries home first.” 
“Then you’re leaving again?” 
She nodded. “Why? You look 
so excited. Is something going 
on? What is it?” 

“Nothing,” Robert said. He 
dried his hands. “Nothing at 
all.” He grinned foolishly. 

“I’ll see you later today,” Peg- 
gy said. She went back into the 
livingroom. “Have a good time 
while I’m gone. Don’t let Stephen 
stay in the garden too long.” 
“No. No, I won’t.” Robert 
waited, listening until he heard 
the sound of the front door clos- 
ing. Then he hurried back out 



onto the porch and down the 
steps, into the garden. He hur- 
ried through the flowers. 

Stephen had cleared off the lit- 
tle low table. The crayons and 
paper were gone, and in their 
place were two bowls, each on a 
plate. A chair was pulled up for 
him. Stephen watched him come 
across the grass and toward 
the table. 

.“What took you so long?” 
Stephen said impatiently. “I’ve 
already started.” He went on 
eating avidly, his eyes gleaming. 
“I couldn’t wait.” 

“That’s all right,” Robert said. 
“I’m glad you went ahead.” He 
sat down on the little chair eag- 
erly. “Is it good? What is it? 
Something extra nice?” 

Stephen nodded, his mouth 
full. He went on, helping him- 
self rapidly from his bowl with 
his hands. Robert looked down at 
his own plate, grinning. 

His grin died. Sickened misery 
filled his heart. He opened his 
mouth, but no words came. He 
pushed his chair back, standing 
up. 

“I don’t think I want any,” ha 
murmured. He turned away. “I 
think maybe I’ll go back in.” 
“Why?” » Stephen said, sur- 
prised, stopping a moment. ‘ 

“I — I never cared for worms 
and spiders,” Robert said. He 
went slowly on back, into tha 
house again. 
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Raspa and Bern were willing to sell the horn 
cheap because it was so full of anything and 
everything — elephants and fur coats, for instance. 



They wanted to get rid of 

I stared into the gloom. “A 
corny what?” 

“Cornucopia,” the man in the 
doorway repeated. “It’s a real 
antique.” 

“Oil,” I said, losing interest. 

“You’ve heard of the Horn of 
Plenty, haven’t you? Well, this 
is it. I’ll give it to you for twen- 
ty bucks.” 

“Plenty is right.” 

“That’s not much, for what 
you’re getting,” he insisted. 

“We have enough trouble pay- 
ing for the modern stuff at our 
house,” I confided. 

He took hold of my arm. His 
fingers were lean, and the nails 
on them were long and sharp. 

I couldn’t see his face, but his 
eyes were small, like a reptile’s, 
and glistened under his hat. 

“Okay, then, fifteen,” he said, 
in a voice like a rusty hinge. 
“Look what you’re getting. A 
genuine Horn of Plenty. Accord- 



all the junk lying around. 

ing to legend, you just reach in 
and get whatever you want — 
wine, women, song, more wom- 
en, anything.” 

“According to legend,” I 
pointed out. 

“Sure. But legends usually 
have some basis, and who 
knows—” 

I shook my head. “No, fifteen 
bucks is too — ” 

“Ten, then. Five,” he said 
quickly. “Look, I’ll give it to 
you. Free. How’s that?” 

“Where would I put it?” I 
pleaded. “My wife’d disown me 
if I brought — ” 

“Make a table lamp out of it,” 
the man suggested. “Give it to 
your mother-in-law.” 

“But—” 

“Sold,” he cried happily. 

He thrust it into my arms and 
then tore off down the street. 

“Hey,” I yelled after him, 
“wait — ” 
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But he was out of sight. 

I wanted to ask why he was 
so anxious to get rid of the 
thing. It didn’t weigh much, but 
it was a bit bulky, something on 
the order of a giant seashell, a 
monstrosity five feet long and 
two feet wide at its opening, 
with several billion colors flick- 
ering irridescently through it. 
It would be just the kind of 
thing a husband would bring 
home and a housekeeping wife 
would abhor. 

“Hey, look what I got,” I said 
proudly, when I got home. 

“I give up,” Helen said, “what 
is it — a king size cuspidor?” 
“It’s a corny — er — cornucopia, 
that’s what, wise guy.” 

She stared blankly at me. “A 
what?” 

“A cornucopia. C-O-R-N-uh — 
you know, a Horn of Plenty. You 
just wish for something, reach 
in, and bingo, you’ve got it.” 
She eyed me suspiciously. 
“Have you been drinking?” 

“Of course not,” I said, un- 
ruffled by the accusation. 

“Just wondering,” she said. 
“How much did you pay for it?” 
“Pay for it?” I said cagily. 
“Pay for it,” she repeated 
firmly. 

“Nothing.” 

“W-h-a-t?” 

“Nothing,” I said, pride in my 
voice. “This> fellow wanted 



twenty bucks for it at first, but 
my knack for salesmanship came 
in handy and I got it for free.” 
“Great,” she said, in a tone of 
voice that implied I should have 
been paid to take it. “Now what 
will we do with it?” 

“It’s an antique,” I defended. 
“A real, genuine, honest-to-good- 
ness Horn of Plenty. Just wish 
for something and out it 
comes.” 

She thrust her pretty face 
near mine. “Let me smell your 
breath.” 

“Honest!” 

She arched a doubtful eye- 
brow. “Yeah? Well, pull me out 
a mink coat.” 

“Huh?” 

“A mink coat.” 

“Well, after all,” I hedged, 
“it’s only a small Horn of Plen- 
ty. Wouldn’t a mink jacket do?” 
“A coat, brother.” She pointed 
at the horn. 

I shrugged. “I’ll see if they 
have any in stock.” I stuck my 
head in the horn’s opening. “Any 
mink coats in there?” 

“Sure, what color?” a squeaky 
voice answered. 

“What color?” I asked Helen. 
“Any color,” she said oblig- 
ingly. “Let's not quibble.” 
“Okay. Any col — ” I began, 
but the rest came out in a sort 
of gurgle. 

“What are you turning green 
for?” Helen wanted to know. 
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“I thought — I thought I 
heard a voice in there.” 

“Just an echo, pet,” she 
smiled benignly and pointed 
again at the horn. “My mink 
coat, if you please.” 

I reached in, determined to go 
down fighting, and felt some- 
thing soft and furry. I yanked 
it out. It was a mink coat. 

Helen squealed delightedly, 
grabbed the coat from my weak- 
ening grasp, and proceeded to 
wrap herself in it before a wall 
mirror. 

“Oh, you darling,” she cooed. 
She came over and pecked me 
on the cheek. “What a delight- 
ful surprise.” 

“Yes, it is, isn’t it,” I mut- 
tered, dazedly. “A surprise, that 
is. ’ 

Hiding it in there was cer- 
tainly original. For a minute I 
thought you meant it about that 
horn of plenty business.” She 
wrinkled her nose prettily. 
“You’re so naive at times.” 
“Yeah,” I said, sitting down. 
“It was a surprise, wasn’t it?” 
“But — ” her face turned sad 
as she wrapped the coat loving- 
ly about her and looked once 
more into the mirror— “but you 
shouldn’t have done it. We can’t 
afford to have you buying minks 
for me.” 

“Don’t worry about that,” I 
said, cheerfully; “There's plenty 
more where that came from.” 



Leaping up, I reached into the 
horn and yanked out another fur 
coat. Then I fainted. 

“This is ridiculous,” I was 
saying when I came to. I was 
still on the floor and someone 
was bending over me, putting 
cold hands on my forehead. 
“Ridiculous, ridiculous, absolute- 
ly, positively, without a doubt, 
ridiculous.” 

“That depends on your point 
of view,” a foghorn voice said. 

The voice didn’t sound any- 
thing like Helen’s, so I looked 
up in surprise. 

Smiling down at me was a girl 
who had green scales instead of 
flesh, a., beak for a nose, fangs 
for teeth, bug-like eyes, and 
hair that resembled long strands 
of coarse rope. 

She grinned at me and gig- 
gled. “You’re cute.” 

“Really,” I gasped, turning a 
little green myself. "You’re — 
er — pretty out of this world 
yourself.” 

She blushed greenishly and 
giggled some more. I seized the 
opportunity to get up. 

“How ya coming?” a squeaky 
voice asked. 

The cornucopia was laying 
where I had dropped it on the 
floor. A head was protruding 
from it. The head had a familiar 
hat on it and a familiar pair of 
small, glistening eyes. It was the 
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character who had given me the 
cornucopia. 

“Hi,” the head said. “Remem- 
ber me?” 

“Yeah,” I said weakly “How 
did you get in there?” 

“I sneaked back in while you 
stopped for a red light.” 

“Oh,” I oh-ed. I jerked a nerv- 
ous finger at the female. “This 
a friend of yours?” 

“A relative,” the head said. 

He took off his hat and 
grinned. He had green scales in- 
stead of flesh, a beak for a nose, 
fangs for teeth, bug-like eyes, 
and hair that resembled short 
strands of coarse rope. 

I moaned. “Where’s Helen?” 
“We put her upstairs,” the 
man said. “When you keeled 
over, Raspa — my sister here — 
got worried about you and stuck 
her head out to see what hap- 
pened. Then your wife let out a 
screech herself and fainted — 
from the surprise, no doubt.” 
“No doubt,” I agreed. “It isn’t 
every day you see green faces 
coming out of cornucopias, you 
know.” 

“I suppose not,” the other 
said thoughtfully. 

“Now what’s all this about?” 
I wanted to know. “This cornu- 
copia business, and why did you 
give it to me?” 

“Wait’ll I get' comfy,” he said, 
“and I’ll ;ell all.” 

He clambered from the horn, 
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and he and Raspa helped me to 
the couch, where the three of us 
sat in a cozy semi-circle. I avoid- 
ed looking at Raspa. Not because 
she was any worse-looking than 
her brother, but because she 
kept sighing like a furnace and 
giggling and flirtatiously rolling 
her bug-eyes in my direction. 
She sat real close and blushed 
and ran her heavily-nailed fin- 
gers across my scalp. 

“You’re cute,” she said, 
frowning concernedly at the im- 
perfection, “but you’ve got 
dandruff.” 

“Have you taken a bath this 
year?” I countered. 

The frown deepened. “What’s 
a bath, Bern?” -she asked her 
brother. 

Bern shrugged. “Some kind of 
Earth compliment, I suppose. 
Humans are always saying 
pretty things to their females.” 

Raspa giggled. 

“About .the cornucopia — ” I 
prompted. 

“Oh, yes,” he said, “that. Well, 
first of all, my name is Bern 
and this is Raspa, my sister, and 
we live in the Land of Plenty, 
which is six or seven dimensions 
away, depending on which route 
you take to get there.” 

“Everything is plentiful 
there,” Raspa squeaked in. 
“Most everything, that is,” she 
added, gazing at me like a dog 
does a meatball. 
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“What Raspa means,” Bern 
explained, “is that everything in 
Plenty multiplies so swiftly that 
if we didn’t keep giving things 
away we’d be crowded off our 
dimension in no time. 

“There’s one thing we’re de- 
ficient in, though,” he went on 
sadly. “Men. For the past few 
billions of years the males of 
Plenty have worked hard trying 
to get rid of all the stuff clutter- 
ing up the place; it was easier 
in the old days when people be- 
lieved in Cornucopias. Now, our 
people wear out in only a few 
years, and we’re not reproduc- 
ing ourselves.” 

“You must have a pretty hard 
time,” I said, “with only one 
cornucopia.” 

“Oh, there are lots of others,” 
Bern said, “all over the world. 
The trouble is, a person has to 
want something before we can 
give it to him. Unfortunately, 
there’s no law of supply and de- 
mand operating, and everything 
multiplies at the same rate, in- 
cluding the things nobody ever 
asks for. 

“Take elephants, for exam- 
ple,” he continued. “We get rid 
of a few in India each year and 
sometimes a zoo or a circus will 
take one or two off our hands — 
but there just isn’t any demand 
for elephants these days.” 

He looked at me hopefully. 
“Would you—” 



“No, thanks,” I said hastily. 

“See what I mean,” he said, 
his bug-eyes drooping sadly; 
“we got problems. We’ve got not 
only Plenty, we've got too much 
of everything.” 

“Except eligible males,” Ras- 
pa sighed in my direction. 

“You must have a lot of ele- 
phants,” I said, wishing to steer 
clear of certain subjects. 

“Plenty/’ Bern moaned. “And 
not only elephants, but octopi, 
pile drivers, Landon buttons, 
sand dunes, and wooden nickels 
— to mention a few. Nobody 
wants them, so they keep piling 
up on us.” 

“I see,” I saw. “And you -gave 
mb the horn to unload a few of 
your trinkets on me, is that it?” 

Bern hesitated. “Not exactly.” 
He glanced a bit nervously at 
Raspa, who was busy snuggling 
up to me, and went on: “You 
see,, several thousand of us in- 
habit this particular section of 
Plenty and are responsible for 
all the items in it. Every other 
cornucopia is a sort of doorway 
between your world and a cer- 
tain section of Plenty, and each 
section tries to get rid of as 
much as possible through its par- 
ticular cornucopia. If there isn’t 
a certain item in one section, we 
can put in a requisition for it 
from another.” 

“I’ll be damned if I’ll take any 
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of your elephants,” I told him, 
“no matter how many you’ve 
got. That goes for sand dunes 
and wooden nickels, too.” 

“Oh, no,” Bern assured me 
quickly. “You were chosen be- 
cause Raspa needs a husband.” 

“W-h-a-t!” 

Raspa giggled shyly. 

“I don’t know myself what she 
sees in a pink creature like you 
with — ” he shuddered — “with 
flat eyeballs, but women will be 
women, I suppose. As I said be- 
fore, we need men, and — 

“Now wait a minute,” I told 
him, as an unexpected light 
dawned. “You mean you — you 
want to cart me off to some other 
dimension for — for mating pur- 
poses!” 

“Well,” Bern said, somewhat 
petulantly, “that’s putting it 
rather crudely, but — ” 

“No,” I said. “No, no, no, no, 
no!” 

“We thought new blood might 
be what is needed, and you look 
as though you might have 
some,” Bern said, choosing to 
ignore my outburst. “You can 
have anything and everything in 
Plenty you want. What do you 
say?” 

“I’ve already said what I 
saw,” i I told him. “The an- 
swer — ” 

Bern smiled fangily. “You two 
will make a lovely couple.” 



“Darling,” Raspa cooed, 
crushing me to her. 

“Now let’s not be hasty,” L 
cried out with a remaining frag- 
ment of breath. “I’m already 
married.” 

Raspa released me, and a tear, 
appearing in one of her bug- 
eyes, rolled disconsolately down 
her scaly cheek. 

“That's right," she said. “I’d 
forgotten.” 

I patted her on the head. 
“Well, tough luck, Raspa old kid. 
We can’t all be lucky. See you 
around.” 

I got up. Bern pulled/me back 
down. 

“Let’s talk this over,” he in- 
sisted. 

“Look, Bern, be a good fel- 
low', will you. I’m happily mar- 
ried. There are lots of other 
handsome red-blooded American 
boys in this world. Raspa 
wouldn't like me at all. I’m an 
old grouch. I spill ashes on the 
rugs. I eat crackers in bed and 
snore all night.” 

I placed a fatherly hand on 
his shoulder and went on, my 
voice throbbing with emotion. 
“She needs one of her own kind, 
Bern. Someone to comfort her 
in her times of stress. Someone 
to love her. Someone who’ll stay 
by her side through better and 
for worse. For richer, for poor- 
er. When she’s in sickness and 
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in health. Till death do they 
part.” 

I bowed my head reverently, 
and out of the corner of my eye 
I saw Bern’s bug-eyes moisten. 

“What a tender thought,” he 
sniffed. “But,” he added gruffly, 
and the moisture evaporated, 
“that doesn’t alter facts. We 
need males in Plenty, and you’re 
a male.” He leaned forward, his 
scaly face suddenly disturbed. 
“Do you realize that while we’re 
sitting here talking,' millions of 
items have been pouring into 
Plenty. We need action, and I’m 
afraid we’re desperate enough 
to take you there by force if we 
have to.” 

I gulped. “Couldn’t — couldn’t 
I have a little time to think this 
over?” 

“Well,” Bern considered, “we 
don’t want to seem unfair, but— 
All right. Five minutes, then. 
C’mon, Raspa.” He got up and 
put his feet into the horn and 
slithered in until only his head 
and shoulders were visible. He 
turned and wiggled a warning 
finger at me. “Remember, if you 
don’t come along peacefully, 
we’ll have to force you. That 
wouldn’t be pleasant. 

He disappeared, and Raspa 
followed him. She fluttered h’er 
hand at me and giggled. I shud- 
dered. 

Now what ? I wondered. For a 
minute I sat there on the sofa, 



and then I suddenly realized that 
even a minute was too much time 
to spend inactive. Five minutes, 
Bern had said. I wondered when 
the next boat was leaving for 
South America. 

“Who were you talking to?” 
Helen said, coming into the 
room. She had a puzzled look on 
her face and half a ham sand- 
wich in her hand. 

“A couple of green people,” I 
told her. 

Helen’s mouth formed a round 
“Oh.” She went on, “You know, 
I had the funniest dream. I 
dreamed you brought home that 
— that seashell or whatever it is, 
and pulled a mink coat out of it. 
Isn’t that funny?” 

“Hilarious,” I said. 

“And then an awful green 
creature stuck its head out 
and — She stopped, surprised 
at the statement. “Did — did you 
say something before about — 
about — ” 

“Green people? Unfortunate- 
ly, yes.” I told her what had hap- 
pened. “And they’re coming 
back after me in five minutes, 
when I have my toothbrush 
packed.” I moaned. “Why do I 
have to be so irresistible to 
women?” 

“Maybe she likes you because 
your complexions are similar,” 
Helen suggested. 

“Very, very funny. But that 
guy Bern means business. He 
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meant it when he said he’ll come 
back later.” 

“We'll think of something,” 
Helen said, patting my hand 
confidently. 

“Sure, we will," I said, but 
my smile was wan. “We better.” 
“Most people would want a 
horn of plenty,” Helen mused, 
“but with all the trouble this 
one’s kicking up, I’d just as soon 
have plenty of nothing.” 

“Me, too,” I agreed heartily. 
“I can’t understand it; with all 
the people in the world, why did 
I have to be picked for — say!” 
“What’s the matter?” 

“Helen, you sweet, darling, 
gorgeous, wonderful girl.” I 
hugged her and planted a big 
juicy kiss on her forehead. “I 
love you, ya hear me, I love you.” 
She arched a puzzled eyebrow. 
“Think nothing of it.” 

“I will,” I cried gleefully. 
“W-h-a-t?” 

“Bern,” I shouted, hopping up 
and down in joy. “Bern, come 
here.” 

Bern appeared, his hat tilted 
at a rakish angle. “Yeah?” He 
tipped his hat, and Helen weak- 
ly nodded acknowledgment and 
muttered something about wish- 
ing she hadn’t eaten that ham 
sandwich. 

“You said before that there 
were more Horns of Plenty, 
didn’t you?” 

“Ye-es,” Bern admitted. 



“And that each horn controls 
a certain part of Plenty?” 

“Ye-es.” 

“And that with all the Horns 
together you had everything in 
Plenty, is that right?” 

“Ye-es.” 

“Well, then — ” Triumphantly, 
I bent over and whispered into 
his green, pointed ear. 

For a moment he sat very 
still, considering it, and then he 
took off his hat and scratched his 
scaly head with a long-nailed 
finger. “Never thought of that. 
Wait, I’ll check with the central 
office.” 

The head disappeared. 

“What is it?” Helen said. 

I smiled mysteriously. “You’ll 
see.” 

Bern reappeared. “Yep, there 
is one,” he reported enthusias- 
tically. “The central office didn’t 
even know about it. It’s in that 
unexplored section in the eighth 
dimension.” 

“Where’s the cornucopia that 
leads to it?” I asked eagerly. 

“Out in Timbuctu. Some old 
prospector’s got it. Would you 
believe it, he’s using it as — ” 

“Can you get it?” I inter- 
rupted. 

Bern shrugged. He pulled a 
map from his pocket and unfold- 
ed it. 

“Let’s see now, if I take the 
shortcut across the fifth dimen- 
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sion,” he mused. “Yeah, I guess 
so. See you later.” 

Bern’s head reappeared. “I got 
it,” he said. 

He stepped into the room 
dragging another cornucopia 
with him. Don’t ask me how he 
got it through the opening. How 
did they get elephants out? 

“Why, it’s just like the other 
one,” Helen exclaimed. 

“Not quite,” I told her. “At 
least it better not be! This one 
is loaded with nothing.” 

“Nothing?” 

“Sure,” I said happily. “That 
remark you made about plenty 
of nothing set me thinking. If 
there was plenty of everything 
in the Land of Plenty, why 
wouldn’t there be a cornucopia 
in which there wa3 Plenty of 
Room?” 

“For goodness sake,” Helen 
said, amazed at my genius. 

“Yeah,” Bern said. “This 
prospector in Timbuctu had it 
in a shed in back of his cabin. 
Would you believe it, he was ac- 
tually using it as a — ” 

“We better hurry,” I suggest- 
ed. “Look, Bern, you get back in 
the horn and I’ll wish for every- 
thing in Plenty and then hold 
the horns together. Then you 
and your relatives just keep 
tossing things out — elephants 
included — and they’ll go into the 
other cornucopia just as long as 
you keep tossing them.” 



“I hope it works,” Bern said. 
“If not, I’ll be back — with 
Raspal” 

But it did work, evidently, for 
Bern didn’t come back. He was 
probably too busy tossing away 
unwanted octopi, butternut 
trees, white pillars, pile drivers, 
Landon buttons, sand dunes, and 
wooden nickels — to mention a 
few. Besides, Helen and I tied 
the shells together, glued the 
edges, plastered it with tape, and 
later had it welded. 

We have the cornucopia rest- 
ing now on our i mantle, and 
everything is peaceful — except 
on those occasions when some 
near-sighted Plentian misses his 
mark and an elephant bangs 
into the side of the Horn. 

Every once in awhile, though, 
I start wishing I had taken cer- 
tain little items from the cornu- 
copia before we sealed it up — 
little things that come in handy 
at times, like money and stuff. 
Once Helen, seeing this look of 
longing on my face, misinter- 
preted it. 

“You’re not sorry, are you?” 
she asked me, trying to look 
worried. “After all, Raspa was 
quite an attractive girl.” 

I shook my head. “ ’Course 
not,” I assured her. “I like the 
mature, sophisticated, expe- 
rienced type of woman. Raspa 
was too green.” 
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The clangor of sword and ax 
had died away; the shouting of 
the slaughter was hushed. Si- 
lence lay on the red-stained snow. 
The bleak pale sun glittered 
blindingly from ice-fields and 
snow-covered plains ; it struck 
sheens of silver from rent corse- 
let and broken blade where the 
dead lay as they had fallen. The 
nerveless hand yet grasped the 
broken hilt. Helmeted heads 
were drawn back in their death- 
throes, tilting beards of red and 
gold skyward as if in a last in- 
vocation to Ymir the frost-giant, 
god of a warrior-race. 

■ Across the reddened drifts 
and the mail-clad forms, two 
figures glared at each other. In 
all that utter desolation they 
alone moved. The frosty deep- 
blue sky was over them, the vast 



white plain around them, the 
dead men at their feet. Slowly 
through the corpses they had 
come, as ghosts might come to a 
tryst through the shambles of a 
dead world. In the brooding si- 
lence they stood face to face. 

Both were tall men, built as 
powerfully as tigers. Their 
shields were gone, their corselets 
battered and dented. Blood had 
dried or frozen on their mail; 
their swords were stained red 
to the hilts. Their helmets, once 
horned but with the horns now 
knocked off, showed the marks of 
fierce strokes. One was beard- 
less and black-maned; the locks 
and beard of the other were red 
as the blood on the sunlit snow. 

“Man,” said this last, “tell 
me your name, that my brothers 
in Yanaheim shall know who 
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was the last of Wulfhere’s band 
of wolves to fall before the sword 
of Heimdulr.” 

“Not in Vanaheim,” growled 
the black-haired warrior, “but in 
Valhalla shall ypu tell your 
brothers that you met Conan of 
Cimmeria!’’ 

Heimdulr roared and leaped, 
his sword flashing in a deadly 
arc. At the same instant Conan 
thrust forward in a long lunge 
with all the power of his broad 
shoulders behind the blade. The 
Vanaheimer’s singing blade 
crashed on Conan’s helmet, stag- 
gering him and filling his vision 
with red sparks, but at the same 
instant his own sharp point tore 
through brass scales and bones 
and heart, and the red-haired 
warrior died at Conan’s feet, 
the fragments of his sword, 
shivered into bits of blue fire, 
facing into the snow around 
him. 

The Cimmerian stood upright, 
trailing his sword, a sudden sick 
weariness assailing him. The 
glare of the sun on the snow cut 
his eyes like a knife, and the sky 
seemed shrunken and strangely 
apart. He turned away from the 
trampled expanse where yellow- 
bearded warriors lay locked with 
red-haired slayers in the em- 
brace of death. A few steps he 
took, and the glare of the snow- 
fields was suddenly dimmed. He 
Bank down into the snow, sup- 



porting himself on- one mailed 
arm, seeking to shake the 
blindness out of his eyes as a 
lion might shake his mane. 

A silvery laugh cut through 
his dizziness. His, sight slowly 
cleared as he looked up. There 
was an indefinable: strangeness 
about the landscape — an un- 
familiar tinge to earth and sky, 
but he did not think long of 
this. 

Before him, swaying like a 
sapling, stood a woman. To his 
dazed eyes her body was like 
the ivory of those great shaggy 
beasts of the elephant tribe 
which, it was said, lived east of 
the land of the Hyperboreans. 
Save for a light veil of gossamer 
she was naked as the day, Her 
slender bare feet were whiter 
than the snow on which they 
stood. She laughed down at the 
bewildered warrior with a 
laughter sweeter than the rip- 
pling of silvery fountains and 
poisonous with a cruel mockery. 

The Cimmerian asked: “Who 
are you? Whence come you?" 

“What matter?” Her voice 
was as musical as a silver- 
stringed harp, but edged with 
cruelty. 

“Call up your men,” said he, 
grasping his sword. “Though my 
strength fail, yet shall they nev- 
er take me alive. I see that you 
are of the Vanir.” 

“Have I said so?" 
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His gaze went again to her 
hair, which he had thought red; 
now he saw that it was neither 
red nor yellow but a glorious 
compound of the two. The sun 
struck it so dazzlingly that he 
could hardly look upon it. Her 
eyes were neither blue nor gray, 
but of shifting colors and danc- 
ing lights and clouds of colors 
that he could not have named. 
Her full red lips smiled, and 
from her feet to her blinding 
crown of hair her body was as 
perfect as the dream of a god. 
Conan’s pulse hammered in his 
temples. 

“I cannot tell,” he muttered, 
“whether you are of Yanaheim 
and my enemy, or of Asgard 
and my friend. Far have I wan- 
dered, but a woman like you 
I have never seen, not even 
among the fairest daughters of 
the AEsir. By Ymir — ” 

“Who are you to swear by 
Ymir?" she mocked. “What 
know you of the gods of ice 
and snow, you have come up 
from the South to adventure?” 

“By the dark Crom of my own 
race!" he cried in anger. 
“Though I'm not of the golden- 
haired AEsir, none has been 
more forward in sword-play! 
This day have I seen fourscore 
men fall, and I alone have sur- 
vived the field where Wulfhere’s 
reavers met the wolves of Bragi. 
Tell me, woman, have you seen 



the flash of mail out across the 
snow-plains, or seen armed men 
moving upon the ice?” 

“I have seen the hoar-frost 
glittering in the sun,” she an- 
swered. “I have heard the wind 
whispering across the everlast- 
ing snows.” 

He shook his head with a 
sigh. “Niord should have come 
up with us before the battle 
joined. I fear he has been am- 
bushed, and now Wolfhere and 
his men lie dead ... I had 
thought there was no vil- 
lage near this spot, but you can- 
not have come far over these 
snows naked. Lead me to your 
tribe, if you are of Asgard, for 
I am faint with blows and the 
weariness of strife.” 

She laughed. “My village is 
farther than even you can walk, 
Conan of Cimmeria.” Spreading 
her aims she swayed before 
him, her golden head lolling 
sensuously and her shining eyes 
half shadowed beneath their 
long lashes. “Am I not beauti- 
ful?" 

“Like Dawn running naked on 
the snows,” he muttered, his 
eyes burning likes those of a 
wolf. 

“Then why do you not rise and 
follow me? Who's this strong 
warrior who falls down before 
me? Lie down and die with the 
other fools, Conan of the black 
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hair. You cannot follow whither 
I lead!” 

With an oath the Cimmerian 
heaved himself on to his feet, 
his blue eyes blazing, his dark 
scarred face contorted. Rage 
shook his soul, but desire for 
the taunting figure before him 
hammered at his temples and 
drove his blood fiercely through 
his veins. Earth and sky swam 
red to his dizzy gaze. In his mad- 
ness of passion, fatigue and 
faintness were swept away. 

He spoke no word as he 
sheathed his bloody sworji and 
drove at her, fingers spread to 
grip her soft flesh. With a shriek 
of laughter she leaped back and 
ran. Conan followed with a 
growl, forgetting the battle, the 
dead, and the absent Niord and 
his band. He thought of nothing 
but the slender shape that float- 
ed before him. 

Out across the blinding-white 
plain the chase led, toward the 
low hills that broke the horizon 
to the north,, the girl laughing 
back at Conan over her white 
shoulder. The trampled red field 
fell out of sight behind, but still 
Conan kept on. His mailed feet 
broke through the frozen crust; 
he plowed thigh-deep through 
drifts by sheer brute strength. 
But the girl danced ahead lightly 
as a feather, her feet barely 
leaving their imprint on the 
hoar-frost that overlaid the 



crust. Despite the fire in his 
veins, the cold bit through the 
adventurer’s fur-lined tunic and 
trews, but the girl in her gos- 
samer wisp ran as lightly and 
gaily as if she danced through 
the palms and rose-gardens of 
Poitain. 

On and on she led. Conan fol- 
lowed. Black curses rolled from 
his parched lips; the veins in 
his temples swelled, and his teeth 
gnashed. 

“You shan’t escape mel” he 
roared. “Lead me into a trap and 
I’ll pile your kinsmen’s heads at 
your feet! Hide from me and 
I’ll tear the mountains apart to 
find you! I’ll follow you to Hell 
itself!” 

Foam flew from the bar- 
barian’s lips as her maddening 
laughter floated back to him. As 
the hours passed and the sun 
slid down its long slant to the 
horizon, the wide plain gave way 
to low hills marching upward in 
broken ranges. As he panted up 
over the crests of the swells he 
glimpsed towering mountains 
farther north, their eternal 
snows blue with distance and 
pink in the rays of the blood- 
red setting sun. In the darkling 
sky above them shone the flaring 
rays of the aurora, spread fan- 
wise into the sky, frosty blades 
of cold flaming light, growing 
and brightening and changing 
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.in color, brighter than Conan 
had ever seen it. 

The skies glowed and crackled 
with strange lights and gleams. 
The snow shone weirdly, icy 
crimson in the sunlight, frosty 
blue in the shadows. Conan 
plunged doggedly ahead through 
a crystalline realm of enchant- 
ment where the only reality 
was the white body dancing 
across the snow beyond his 
reach. 

Then two gigantic figures rose 
up to bar his way. 

Though Conan was a head tall- 
er than most men, these were 
taller than he. The scales of 
their mail were covered with 
frost; their helmets and the 
helves of their axes were 
sheathed in ice. Snow sprinkled 
their locks. Their beards bristled 
with spiky icicles; their eyes 
were as cold as the lights that 
streamed above them. 

The girl danced between them, 
crying; “Brothers! Look who 
follows! I have brought you a 
man to slay. Take his heart 
that we may lay it smoking on 
our father’s board!” 

The giants answered with 
roars like the grinding of ice- 
bergs on a frozen shore and 
heaved up their axes, shining 
in the starlight, as the maddened 
Cimmerian hurled himself upon 
them. As the nearest frosty 
blade flashed down Conan threw 



himself desperately to one side. 
The ax-head hissed past his eyes, 
blinding him with its brightness, 
and before the giant could raise 
his ax again Conan gave back a 
terrible back-handed stroke that 
sheared clear through his foe’s 
right leg at the knee. 

With a groan the victim fell, 
toppling like a tall tree, and 
at the same instant Conan was 
dashed to the snow, his left 
shoulder numb from a glanc- 
ing blow of the survivor’s ax. 
Only the Cimmerian’s heavy 
mail had barely saved his arm 
and his life. Conan saw the re- 
maining giant looming above 
him like a colossus of i'‘e against 
the stars. The ax fell- -to sink 
deep into snow and frozen earth 
as Conan hurled himse'f aside 
and bounded to his feet. The 
giant roared and wrenched his 
ax free, but even as he did, 
Conan’s sword sang down. The 
giant’s knees bent as he sank 
slowly into the snow, which 
crimsoned with the blood that 
gushed bubbling from his half- 
severed neck. 

Conan looked up to see the girl 
standing a short distance away, 
staring at him in wide-eyed hor- 
ror, all mockery gone from her 
face. 

Drops of blood flew from his 
sword as his hand shook with 
passion. “Call the rest of your 
dog-brothers!” he cried “I’ll give 
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their hearts to the wolves! You 
cannot escape me . . 

With a cry of fright she 
turned and fled, no longer mock- 
ing him over her shoulder, but 
running for life. Conan strained 
after her until the darkening 
snow swam red to his gaze, but 
she drew ahead, dwindling in the 
witch-fires of the twilit sky until 
she was but a dim blur in the 
distance. Still Conan reeled on, 
grinding his teeth, until he saw 
the blur grow to a dancing white 
flame again, and after a while 
she was running less than a 
hundred paces ahead of him. The 
space narrowed foot by foot. 

Now he heard her quick pants 
as she ran with effort, her golden 
locks trailing, and he saw a 
flash of fear in the look that 
she cast back over her shoul- 
der. The grim endurance of the 
barbarian had served him well. 
The speed ebbed from her flash- 
ing white legs; she reeled. In 
Conan’s untamed soul leaped up 
the fires of Hell that she had 
fanned. With an inhuman roar 
he closed in on her, just as she 
wheeled and flung out fending 
arms with a cry. 

He dropped his sword and 
crushed her to him. Her body 
bent back as she fought with 
frenzy in his iron arms. Her 
golden hair blinded him as his 
fingers sank into her smooth 
flesh — flesh as cold as ice. She 



writhed her head aside, striving 
to avoid the fierce kisses that 
bruised her flesh. 

“You’re cold as the snow,” he 
mumbled thickly. “I’ll warm you 
with the fire of my blood . . .” 

With a scream and a wrench 
of inhuman strength she 
writhed out of his grasp, leaving 
her gossamer garment in his 
hands. She sprang back, her hair 
in wild disarray, her bare white 
bosom heaving. For an instant 
Conan stood frozen, awed by her 
terrible beauty. 

She flung hqr arms towards 
the lights that glowed in the 
skies and screamed: “Ymir! 

Father! Save me!” 

Conan was leaping forward, 
arms spread, when the skies 
sprang into icy fire with a crack 
like that of a cleaving glacier. 
The girl’s body was enveloped in 
a cold blue flame so bright that 
the Cimmerian covered his eyes 
with his hands. Skies and snowy 
hills were bathed in crackling 
flames, white, blue, and crimson. 
And Conan staggered and cried 
out. 

The girl was gone. 

The glowing snow lay empty 
and bare. In the sky the witch- 
lights flashed and played, and 
among the distant mountains 
there sounded a rolling thunder 
as of a gigantic war-chariot 
rushing behind frantic steeds. 

The aurora, the hills, and the 
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blazing heavens reeled drunken- 
ly to Conan’s sight, fire-balls 
burst with showers of sparks, 
and the sky became a gigantic 
wheel which rained stars as it 
spun. Under his feet the snowy 
hills heaved, and the Cimmerian 
crumpled into the snows to lie 
still. 

In a cold dark universe, whose 
sun had died eons ago, Conan 
felt the movement of life. An 
earthquake was shaking him to 
and fro, at the same time chafing 
his hands and feet until he 
yelled with pain and fury and 
groped for his sword. 

“He is coming to, Horsa,” said 
a voice. “Hasten— we must rub 
the frost out of his limbs if he’s 
ever to wield sword again.” 

“He’ll not open his left hand,” 
growled another. 

Conan opened his eyes and 
stared into the bearded faces. 
He was surrounded by tall 
golden-haired warriors in mail 
and furs. 

“Conan!” said one. “You 
live!” 

“By Crom, Niord,” said the 
Cimmerian. “Do I truly live, or 
are we all dead and in Val- 
halla?” 

“We live,” grunted the As, 
busy over Conan’s half-frozen 
feet. “We had to hew our way 
through an ambush, or we had 
come up with you ere the battle 
was joined. The corpses were 



scarce cold when we came upon 
the field. Not finding you among 
the dead we followed your spoor. 
In Ymir’s name, Conan, w r hy 
wandered you off into the wastes 
of the North? We have followed 
your tracks for hours. Had a 
blizzard come up and hidden 
them we had never found you!” 

“Swear not by Ymir,” a man 
muttered, glancing at the dis- 
tant mountains. “This is his 
land. Legends say the god bides 
among yonder peaks.” 

Conan answered hazily: “I 

saw a woman . . . We met Bragi’s 
men in the plain and fought — I 
know not how long. I alone lived, 
but dizzy and faint from the 
battering. The land lay like a 
dream before me, and the woman 
came and flouted me. She was 
beautiful as a frozen flame 
from Hell. A madness fell upon 
me when I looked at her so I 
forgot all else in the world. I 
followed her. Found you not her 
tracks? Or the giants in icy 
mail whom I slew?” 

Niord shood his head. “We 
found only your tracks in the 
snow 7 .” 

“Then it may be that I’m mad. 
Yet you yourself seem no more 
real than was the golden-haired 
witch who fled naked across the 
snows before me. And still, she 
vanished under my very hands 
like a blown-out flame.” 
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"He’s raving,” whispered a 
warrior. 

"Not so!” cried an older man 
with wild weird eyes. "It was 
Atali, daughter of Ymir the 
frost-giant! To fields of the dead 
she comes and shows herself to 
the dying. When a boy I saw her 
as I lay half slain upon the 
bloody field of Wolfraven. I saw 
her walk among the dead, her 
body like ivory and her hair 
bright in the moonlight. I lay 
and howled like a dying dog 
because I couldn’t crawl after 
her. She lures men from stricken 
fields into the wastelands to be 
slain by her brothers, the ice- 
giants, as sacrifices to her 
father. The Cimmerian hks 
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seen Atali, the frost-giant’s 
daughter!” 

"Bah!” said Horsa. "Gormr’s 
mind was touched in youth by 
a sword-cut on the head. Look 
how Conan’s helmet is dented. 
Any of those blows might have 
addled his brain. He followed a 
vision of delirium. He’s from the 
South ; what knows he of Atali ?” 
“Perhaps, perhaps,” muttered 
Conan. “It was all strange and 
weird — By Crom!” 

He broke off, staring at that 
which dangled from his left 
fist, which he slowly and pain- 
fully unclenched. The others 
gaped silently at the veil he held 
up — a wisp of gossamer never 
spun by human distaff. 



GNOME^PRESS has just issued another book in its worthy efforts to get 
the whole saga of Conan in hard covers. This one is entitled CONAN 
THE KING, and deals with the later life of the Cimmerian hero. It also 
contains some of the best of Howard’s writing, and should be listed as 
a real bargain at its price of three dollars. 

There are five stories, including TREASURE OF TRANICOS — which 
was published in our first issue as THE BLACK STRANGER. We'd like 
to concentrate on one of those stories however, since that alone is 
worth the price of the book. 

To our mind THE SCARLET CITADEL is the best story Robert E. Howard 
ever wrote — and also the best story of adventure and magic that ever 
mixed the two. It was the story which first started our own interest in 
fantasy — and it stands up today as strongly as ever. 

Even those who feel they don’t like Howard’s stories will find this 
a rewarding experience! 




A STRAY FROM 
CATHAY 



ILLUSTRATED BY EBERLE 



When Hwyl and Bronwen began wagging 
their dragon from China around the com- 
munity, Idris objected, as a good icon- 
oclast should. Such a monster had no 
place in Wales. The only dragon permis- 
sible, of course, was a good Welsh dragon! 

The parcel, waiting provocatively on 
the dresser, was the first thing that 
Hwyl noticed when he got in from work. 

'‘From Dai, ia it?” he inquired of his 
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“Yes, indeed. Japanese the 
stamps are,” she told him. 

He went across to' examine it. 
It was the shape a small hat- 
box might be, about ten inches 
each way, perhaps. The address : 
Mr. and Mrs. Hwyl Hughes, Ty 
Derwen, Llynllawn, Llangolwg- 
coch, Brecknockshire, S. Wales, 
was lettered carefully, for the 
clear understanding of foreign- 
ers. The other label, also hand- 
lettered, but in red, was quite 
clear, too. It said : EGGS— 
Fragile — With great CARE. 

“There is funny to send' eggs 
so far,” Hwyl said. “Plenty of 
eggs we are having. Might be 
chocolate eggs, I think?” 

“Come you to your tea, man,” 
Bronwen told him. “All day I 
have been looking at that old 
parcel, and a little longer it can 
wait now.” 

Hwyl sat down at the table 
and began his meal. From time 
to time, however, his eyes 
strayed again to the parcel. 

“If it is real eggs they are, 
careful you should be,” he re- 
marked. “Reading in a book I 
was once how in China they keep 
eggs for years. Bury them in 
the earth, they do, for a deli- 
cacy. There is strange for you, 
now. Queer they are in China, 
and not like Wales, at all.” 
Bronwen contented herself 
with saying that perhaps Japan 
was not like China, either. 



When the meal had been fin- 
ished and cleared, the parcel was 
transferred to the table. Hwyl 
snipped the string and pulled off 
the brown paper. Within was. a 
tin box which, when the sticky 
tape holding its lid had been 
removed, proved to be full to 
the brim with sawdust. Mrs. 
Hughes fetched a sheet of news- 
paper, and prudently covered the 
table-top. Hwyl dug his fingers 
into the sawdust. 

“Something there, there is,” 
he announced. 

“There is stupid you are. Of 
course there is something 
there,” Bronwen said, slapping 
his hand out of the way. 

She trickled some of the saw- 
dust out on to the newspaper, 
and then felt inside the box her- 
self. Whatever it was, it felt 
much too large for an egg. She 
poured out more sawdust and 
felt again. This time, her fingers 
encountered a piece of paper. 
She pulled it out and laid it on 
the table; a letter in Dafydd's 
handwriting. Then she put in her 
hand once more, got her fingers 
under the object, and lifted it 
gently out. 

“Well, indeed! Look at that 
now! Did you ever?" she ex- 
claimed. “Eggs, he was saying, 
is it?” 

They both regarded it with as- 
tonishment for some momenta. 
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“So big it is. Queer, too,” said 
Hwyl, at last. 

“What kind of bird to lay such 
an egg?” said Bronwen. 

“Ostrich, perhaps?” suggested 
Hwyl. 

But Bronwen shook her head. 
She had once seen an ostrich’s 
egg in a museum, and remem- 
bered it well enough to know 
that it had little in common with 
this. The ostrich’s egg had been 
a little smaller, with a dull, sal- 
low-looking, slightly dimpled 
surface. This was smooth and 
shiny, and by no means had the 
same dead look: it had a lustre 
to it, a nacreous kind of beauty. 

“A pearl, could it be?” she 
said, in an awed voice. 

“There is silly you are,” said 
her husband. “From an oyster 
as big as Llangolwgcoch Town- 
Hall, you are thinking?” 

He burrowed into the tin 
again, but ‘Eggs’, it seemed, had 
been a manner of speaking : 
there was no other, nor room 
for one. 

Bronwen put some of the saw- 
dust into one of her best veg- 
etable-dishes, and bedded the 
egg carefully on top of it. Then 
they sat down to read their son’s 
letter : 

S. S. Tudor Maid, 
Kobe. 

Dear Mam and Dad, 

I expect you will be surprised 



about, the enclosed I was too. 
It is a funny looking thing I 
expect they have funny birds in 
China after all they have Pandas 
so why not. We found a small 
sampan about a hundred miles 
off the China coast that had bust, 
its mast and should never have 
tried and all except two of them 
were dead they are all dead now. 
But one of them that wasn’t 
dead then was holding this egg- 
thing all wrapped up in a padded 
coat like it was a baby only I 
didn’t know it was an egg then 
not till later. One of them died 
coming aboard but this other one 
lasted two days longer in spite 
of all I could do for him which 
was my best. I was sorry nobody 
here can speak Chinese because 
he was a nice little chap and 
lonely and knew he was a goner 
but there it is. And when he saw 
it ivas nearly all up lie gave me 
this egg and talked very faint 
but I’d not have understood any- 
way. All I could do was take 
it and hold it careful the way 
he had and tell him I'd look 
after it which he couldn’t un- 
derstand either. Then he said 
something else and looked very 
worried and died poor chap. 

So here it is. I knoiv it is an 
egg because when I took him a 
boiled egg once he pointed to 
both of them to show me but no- 
body on board knows what kind 
of egg. But seeing I promised 
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him I’d keep it safe I am send- 
ing it to you to keep for me as 
this ship is no place to keep 
anything safe anyway and hope 
it doesn’t get cracked on the 
way too. 

Hoping this finds you as it 
leaves me and love to all and 
you special. 

Dai. 

“Well, there is strange for 
you, now,” said Mrs. Hughes, 
as she finished reading. “And 
looking like an egg it is, indeed 
—the shape of it,” she conceded. 
“But the colors are not. There 
is pretty they are. Like you see 
when oil is on the road in the 
rain. But never an egg like that 
have I seen in my life. Flat the 
color is on eggs, and not to 
shine.” 

Hwyl went on looking at it 
thoughtfully. 

“Yes. There is beautiful,” he 
agreed, “but what use?” 

“Use, is it, indeed!” said his 
wife. “A trust, it is, and sacred, 
too. Dying the poor man was, 
and our Dai gave him his word. 
I am thinking of how we will 
keep it safe for him till he will 
be back, now.” 

They both contemplated the 
egg awhile. 

“Very far away, China is,” 
Bronwen remarked, obscurely. 

Several days passed, however, 
before the egg was removed 



from display on the dresser. 
Word quickly went round the 
valley about it, and the callers 
would have felt slighted had 
they been unable to see .it. 
Bronwen felt that continually 
getting it out and putting it 
away again would be more 
hazardous than leaving it on ex- 
hibition. 

Almost everyone found the 
sight of it rewarding. Idris 
Bowen who lived three houses 
away was practically alone in 
his divergent view. 

“The shape of an egg, it has,” 
he allowed. “But careful you 
should be, Mrs. Hughes. A fer- 
tility symbol it is, I am think- 
ing, and stolen, too, likely.” 

“Mr. Bowen — ” began Bron- 
wen, indignantly. 

“Oh, by the men in that boat, 
Mrs. Hughes. Refugees from 
China they would be, see. 
Traitors to the Chinese people. 
And running away with all they 
could carry, before the glorious 
army of the workers and 
peasants could catch them, too. 
Always the same, it is, as you 
will be seeing when the revo- 
lution comes to Wales.” 

“Oh, deai; dear! There is fun- 
ny you are, Mr. Bowen. Propa- 
ganda you will make out of an 
old boot, I think,” said Bron- 
wen. 

Idris Bowen frowned. 

“Funny, I am not, Mrs. 
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Hughes. And propaganda there 
is in an honest boot, too,” he 
told her as he left with dig- 
nity. 

By the end of a week prac- 
tically everyone in the village 
had seen the egg and been told 
no, Mrs. Hughes did not know 
what kind of a creature had laid 
it, and the time seemed to have 
come to store it away safely 
against Dafydd’s return. There 
were not many places in the 
house where she could feel sure 
that it would rest undisturbed, 
but, on consideration, the airing- 
cupboard seemed as likely as 
any, so she put it back on what 
sawdust was left in the tin, and 
stowed it in there. 

It remained there for a mouth, 
out of sight, and pretty much 
out of mind until a day when 
Hwyl returning from work dis- 
covered his wife sitting at the 
table with a disconsolate ex- 
pression on her face, and a 
bandage on her f finger. She 
looked relieved to see him. 

“Hatched, it is,” she ob- 
served. 

The blankness of Hwyl’s ex- 
pression was irritating to one 
who had had a single subject on 
her mind all day. 

“Dai’s egg,” she explained. 
“Hatched out, it is, I am telling 
you.” 

“Well, there is a thing for 
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you, now!” said Hwyl. “A nice 
little chicken, is it?” 

“A chicken it is not, at all. 
A monster, indeed, and biting 
me it is, too.” She held out her 
bandaged finger. 

She explained that this morn- 
ing she had gone to the airing- 
cupboard to take out a clean 
towel, and as she put her hand 
in, something had nipped her 
finger, painfully. At first she 
had thought that it might be a 
rat that had somehow got in 
from the yard, but then she 
had noticed that the lid was off 
the tin, and the shell of the egg 
there was all broken to pieces. 

“How is it to see?” Hwyl 
asked. 

Bronwen admitted that she 
had not seen it well. She had 
had a glimpse of a long, greeny- 
blue tail protruding from be- 
hind a pile of sheets, and then 
it had looked at her over the 
top of them, glaring at her from 
red eyes. On that, it had seemed 
to her more the kind of a job 
a man should deal with, so she 
had slammed the door, and gone 
to bandage her finger. 

“Still there, then, is it?” said 
Hwyl. 

She nodded. 

“Right you. Have a look at 
it, we will, now then,” he said, 
decisively. 

He started to leave the room, 
but on second thoughts turned 
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back to collect a pair of heavy 
working-gloves. Bronwen did not 
offer to accompany him. 

Presently there was a scuffle 
of his feet, an exclamation or 
two, then his tread descending 
the stairs. He came in, shutting 
the door behind him with his 
foot. He set the creature he was 
carrying down on the table, and 
for some seconds it crouched 
there, blinking, but otherwise 
unmoving. 

“Scared, he was, I think,” 
Hwyl remarked. 

In the body, the creature bore 
some resemblance to a lizard — a 
large lizard, over a foot long. 
The scales of its skin, however, 
were much bigger, and some of 
them curled up and stood out 
here and there, in a fin-like man- 
ner. And the head was quite un- 
like a lizard’s, being much 
rounder, with a wide mouth, 
broad nostrils, and, overall, a 
slightly pushed-in effect, in 
which were set a pair of gog- 
gling red eyes. About the neck, 
and also making a kind of mane, 
were curious, streamer-like at- 
tachments with the suggestion 
of locks of hair which had per- 
manently cohered. The color was 
mainly green, shot with blue, 
and having a metallic shine to it, 
but there were brilliant red 
markings about the head and in 
the lower parts of the locks. 
There were touches of red, too, 



where the legs joined the body, 
and on the feet, where the toes 
finished in sharp yellow claws. 
Altogether, a surprisingly vivid 
and exotic creature. 

It eyed Bronwen Hughes for a 
moment, turned a baleful look 
on Hwyl, and then started to 
run about the table-top, looking 
for a way off. The Hughes 
watched it for a moment or two, 
and then regarded one another. 

“Well, there is nasty for you, 
indeed,” observed Bronwen. 

“Nasty it may be. But beauti- 
ful it is, too, look,” said Hwyl 

“Ugly old face to have,” Bron- 
wen remarked. 

“Yes, indeed. But fine colors, 
too, see. Glorious, they are, like 
technicolor, I am thinking,” 
Hwyl said. 

The creature appeared to have 
half a mind to leap from the 
table. Hwyl leaned forward and 
cought hold of it. It wriggled, 
and tried to get its head round 
to bite him, but discovered he 
was holding it too near the neck 
for that. It 'paused in its strug- 
gles. Then, suddenly, it. snorted. 
Two jets of flame and a puff of 
smoke came from its nostrils. 
Hwyl dropped ft abruptly, partly 
from alarm, but more from sur- 
prise. Bronweij gave a squeal, 
and climbed hastily on to her 
chair. 

The creature itself seemed a 
trifle astonished. For a few see- 
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orids it stood turning its head 
and waving the sinuous tail that 
was quite as long as its body. 
Then it scuttled across to the 
hearthrug, and curled itself up 
in front of the fire. 

“By dammo ! There was a 
thing for you!” Hwyl exclaimed, 
regarding it a trifle nervously. 
“Fire there was with it, I think. 
I will like to understand that, 
now.” 

“Fire indeed, and smoke, too,” 
Bronwen agreed. “There is 
shocking it was, and not nat- 
ural, at all.” 

She looked uncertainly at the 
creature. It had so obviously set- 
tled itself for a nap that she 
risked stepping down from the 
chair, but she kept on watching 
it, ready to jump up again if it 
should move. Then: 

“Never did I think I will see- 
one of those. And not sure it is 
right to have in the house, 
either,” she said. 

“What is it you are meaning, 
now?” Hwyl asked, puzzled. 

“Why, a dragon, indeed,” 
Bronwen told him. 

“Dragon!” he exclaimed. 
“There is foolish — ” Then he 
stopped. He looked at it again, 
and then down at the place 
where the flame had scorched his 
glove. “No, by dammo!” he said. 
“Right, you. A dragon it is, I 
believe.” 



They both regarded it with 
some apprehension. 

“Glad, I am, not to live in 
China,” observed Bronwen. 

Those who were privileged to 
see the creature during the next 
day or two supported almost to 
a man the theory that it was a 
dragon. This, they established 
by poking sticks through the 
wire-netting of the hutch that 
Hwyl had made for it until it 
obliged with a resentful huff of 
flame. Even Mr. Jones, the 
Chapel, did not doubt its au- 
thenticity, though on the pro- 
priety of its presence in his com- 
munity he preferred to reserve 
judgment for the present. 

After a short time, however, 
Bronwen Hughes put an end to 
the practice of poking it. For 
one thing, she felt responsible to 
Dai for its well-being, for 
another, it was beginning to 
develop an irritable disposition, 
and a liability to emit flame 
without cause; for yet another, 
and although Mr. Jones’ deci- 
sion on whether it could be con- 
sidered as one of God’s creatures 
or not was still pending, she felt 
that in the meantime it deserved 
equal rights with other dumb 
animals. So she put a card on 
the hutch saying: PLEASE 

NOT TO TEASE, and most of 
the time was there to see that 
it was heeded. 
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Almost all Llynllawn, and quite 
a few people from Llangolwg- 
coch, too, came to see it. Some- 
times they would stand for an 
hour or more, hoping to see it 
huff. If it did, they went off sat- 
isfied that it was a dragon ; but 
if it maintained a contented, 
non-fire-breathing mood, they 
went and told their friends that 
it was really no more than a lit- 
tle old lizard, though, big, mind 
you. 

Idris Bowen was an exception 
to both categories. It was not un- 
til his third visit that he was 
privileged to see it snort, but 
even then he remained uncon- 
vinced. 

“Unusual, it is, yes,” he ad- 
mitted. “But a dragon it is not. 
Look you at the dragon of Wales, 
or the dragon of St. George, 
now. To huff fire is something, I 
grant you, but wings, too, a 
dragon must be having, or a 
dragon he is not.” 

But that was the kind of 
cavilling that could be expected 
from Idris, and disregarded. 

After ten days or so of 
crowded evenings, however, in- 
terest slackened. Once one had 
seen the dragon and exclaimed 
over the brilliance of its color- 
ing, there was little to add, be- 
yond being glad that it was in 
the Hughes’ house rather than 
one’s own, and wondering how 
big it would eventually grow. 



For, really, it did not do much 
but sit and blink, and perhaps 
give a little huff of flame if you 
were lucky. So, presently, the 
Hughes’ home became more their 
own again. 

And, no longer pestered by 
visitors, the dragon showed an 
equable disposition. It never 
huffed at Bronwen, and seldom 
at Hwyl. Bronwen’s first feeling 
of antagonism passed quickly, 
and she found herself growing 
attached to it. She fed it, and 
looked after it, and found that 
on a diet consiting chiefly of 
minced horseflesh and dog-bis- 
cuits it grew with astonishing 
speed. Most of the time, she let 
it run free in the room. To quiet 
the misgiving of callers she 
would explain: 

“Friendly, he is, and pretty 
ways he has with him, if there 
is not teasing. Sorry for him, I 
am, too, for bad it is to be an 
only child, and an orphan worse 
still. And less than an orphan, he 
is, see. Nothing of his own sort 
he is knowing, not likely, either. 
So very lonely he is being, poor 
thing, I think.” 

But, inevitably, there came an 
evening when ,Hwyl, looking 
thoughtfully at the dragon, re- 
marked : 

“Outside you, soon. There is 
too big for the house you are 
getting, see.” 
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Bronwen was surprised to find 
how unwilling she felt about 
that. 

“Very good and quiet, he is,” 

“But — ” he went on, “but an- 
other thing, too, I am reading 
she said. “There is clever he is 
to tuck his tail away not to 
trip people, too. And clean with 
the house he is, also, and no 
trouble. Always out to the yard 
at proper times, Right as clock- 
work.” 

“Behaving well, he is, indeed,” 
Hwyl agreed. “But growing so 
fast, now. More room he will be 
needing, see. A fine hutch for 
him in the yard, and with a run 
to it, I think.” 

The advisability of that was 
demonstrated a week later when 
Bronwen came down one morn- 
ing to find the end of the wooden 
hutch charred away, the carpet 
and rug smouldering, and the 
dragon comfortably curled up 
in Hwyl's easy chair. 

“Settled, it is, and lucky in- 
deed not to burn in our bed. 
Out you,” Hwyl told the dragon. 
“A fine thing to burn a man’s 
house for him, and not grateful, 
either. For shame, I am telling 
you.” 

The insurance-man who came 
to inspect the damage thought 
similarly. 

“Notified, you should have," 
he told Bronwen. “A fire-risk, 
he is, you see.” 



Bronwen protested that the 
policy made no mention of 
dragons. 

“No, indeed,” the man ad- 
mitted, “but a normal hazard 
he is not, either. Inquire, I will, 
from Head Office how it is, see. 
But better to turn him out be- 
fore more trouble, and thankful, 
too.” 

So, a couple of days later, the 
dragon was occupying a large 
hutch, constructed of asbestos 
sheets, in the yard. There was a 
wire-netted run in front of it, 
but most of the time Bronwen 
locked the gate, and left the 
backdoor of the house open so 
that he could come and go as he 
liked. In the morning he would 
trot in, and help Bronwen by 
huffing the kitchen fire into a 
blaze, but apart from that he 
had learnt not to huff in the 
house. The only times he,wa3 
any bother to anyone were the 
occasions when he set his straw 
on fire in the night so that the 
neighbors got up to see if the 
house was burning, and were 
somewhat short about it the next 
day. 

Hwyl kept a careful account 
of the cost of feeding him, and 
hoped that it was not running 
into more than Dai would be 
willing to pay. Otherwise, his 
only worries were his failure to 
find a cheap, non-inflammable 
bedding-stuff, and speculation on 
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how big the dragon was likely 
to grow before Dai should re- 
turn to take him off his hands. 
Very likely all would have gone 
smoothly until that happened, 
but for the unpleasantness with 
Idris Bowen. 

The trouble which blew up un- 
expectedly one evening was real- 
ly of Idris’ own finding. Iiwyl 
had finished his meal, and was 
peacefully enjoying the last of 
the day beside his door, when 
Idris happened along, leading his 
whippet on a string. 

“Oh, hullo you, Idris,” Hwyl 
greeted him, amiably. 

“Hullo you, Hwyl,” said Idris. 
“And how is that phony dragon 
of yours, now then?” 

“Phony, is it, you are say- 
ing?” repeated Hwyl, indignant- 
ly. 

“Wings a dragon is wanting, 
to be a dragon,” Idris insisted, 
firmly. 

“Wings to hell, man! Come 
you and look at him now then, 
and please to tell me what he is 
if he is' no dragon.” 

He waved Idris into the 
house, and led him through into 
the yard. The dragon, reclining 
in its wired run, opened an eye 
at them, and closed it again. 

Idris had not seen it since it 
was lately out of the egg. Its 
growth impressed him. 

“There is big he is now,” he 
conceded. “Fine, the colors of 



him, and fancy, too. But still 
no wings to him, so a dragon he 
is not.” 

“What, then, is it he is?” de- 
manded Hwyl. 

How Idris would have re- 
plied to this difficult question 
was never to be known, for at 
that moment the whippet jerked 
its string free from his fingers, 
and dashed, barking, at the wire- 
netting. The dragon was startled 
out of its snooze. It sat up sud- 
denly, and snorted with surprise. 
There was a yelp from the whip- 
pet which bounded into the air, 
and then set off round and round 
the yard, howling. At last, Idris 
managed to corner it, and pick 
it up. All down the right side 
its hair had been scorched off, 
making it look very peculiar. 
Idris’ eyebrows lowered. 

"Trouble you want, is it? And 
trouble you will be having, by 
God!” he said. 

He put the whippet down 
again, and began to take off his 
coat. 

It was not clear whether he 
had addressed, and meant to 
fight, Hwyl or the dragon, but 
either intention was forestalled 
by Mrs. Hughes coming to in- 
vestigate the yelping. 

“Oh! Teasing the dragon is 
it!” she said. “There is shame- 
ful, indeed. A lamb the dragon 
is, as people know well. But not 
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to tease. It is wicked you are, 
Idris Bowen, and to fight does 
not make right, either. Go you 
from here, now then.” 

Idris began to protest, but 
Bronwen shook her head and set 
her mouth. 

“Not listening to you, I am, 
see. A fine brave man, to tease a 
helpless, dragon. Not for weeks 
now has the dragon huffed. So 
go you, and quick.” 

Idris glowered. He hesitated, 
and pulled on his jacket again. 
He collected his whippet, and 
held it in his arms. After a final 
disparaging glance at the 
dragon, he turned. 

“Law I will have of you,” he 
announced ominously, as he 
left. 

Nothing more, however, was 
heard of legal action. It seemed 
as if Idris had either changed 
his mind or been advised against 
it, and that the whole thing 
would blow over. But three 
weeks later was the night of the 
Union Branch meeting. 

It had been a dull meeting, 
devoted chiefly to passing a 
number of resolutions suggest- 
ed to it by its headquarters, 
as a matter of course. Then, 
just at the end, when there did 
not seem to be any other busi- 
ness, Idris Bowen rose. 

“Stay, you!” said the Chair- 
man to those who were prepar- 



ing to leave, and he invited Idris 
to speak. 

Idris waited for persons who 
were half-in and half-out of 
their overcoats to subside, then : 

“Comrades — ” he began. 

There was immediate uproar. 
Through the mingled approba- 
tion and cries of “Order” and 
“Withdraw” the Chairman 
smote energetically with his 
gavel until quiet was restored. 

“Tendeneious, that is,” he re- 
proved Idris. “Please to speak 
half-way, and in good order.” 

Idris began again: 

“Fellow workers. Sorry in- 
deed, I am, to have to tell you 
of a discovery I am making. A 
matter of disloyalty, I am tell- 
ing you : grave disloyalty to good 
friends and com — - and fellow 
workers, see.” He paused, and 
went on: 

“Now, every one of you is 
knowing of Hwyl Hughes’ 
dragon, is it? Seen him for your- 
selves you have likely, too. Seen 
him myself, I have, and saying 
he was no dragon. But now then, 
I am telling you, wrong I was, 
wrong, indeed. A dragon he is, 
and not to doubt, though no 
wings. 

“I am reading in the Encyclo- 
pedia in Merthyr Public Library 
about two kinds of dragons, see. 
Wings the European dragon has, 
indeed. But wings the Oriental 
dragon has not. So apologizing 
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now to Mr. Hughes, I am, and 
sorry.” 

A cei'tain restiveness becom- 
ing apparent in the audience 
was quelled by a change in his 
tone. 

“But — ” he went on, “but an- 
other thing, too, I am reading 
there, and troubled inside my- 
self with it, I am. I will tell you. 
Haye you looked at the feet of 
this dragon, is it? Claws there 
is, yes, and nasty, too. But how 
many, I am asking you? And 
five, I am telling you. Five with 
each foot.” He paused dramati- 
cally, and shook his head. “Bad, 
is that, bad, indeed. For, look 
you, Chinese a five-toed dragon 
is, yes — but five-toed is not a 
People’s dragon; five-toed is an 
Imperial dragon, see. A symbol, 
it is, of the oppression of Chi- 
nese workers and peasants. And 
shocking to think that in our 
village we are keeping such an 
emblem. What is it that the free 
people of China will be saying 
of Llynllawn when they will hear 
of this, I am asking? What is it 
Mao Tse Tung, glorious leader 
of the heroic Chinese people in 
their magnificent fight for peace, 
will be thi&ing of South Wales 
and this imperialist dragon?” he 
was continuing, when differences 
of view in the audience sub- 
merged his voice. 

Again the Chairman called the 
meeting to order. He offered 



Hwyl the opportunity to reply, 
and after the situation had been 
briefly explained, the dragon 
was, on a show of hands, ac- 
quitted of political implication 
by all but Idris’ doctrinaire 
faction, and the meeting broke 
up. 

Hwyl told Bronwen about it 
when he got home. 

“No surprise there,” she said. 
“Jones the Post is telling me, 
telegraphing Idris has been.” 

“Telegraphing ?” inquired 
Hwyl. 

“Yes, indeed. Asking the Daily 
Worker, in London, how is the 
party-line on imperialist 
dragons, he was. But no answer 
yet, though.” 

A few mornings later the 
Hughes were awakened by a 
hammering on their door. Hwyl 
went to the window and found 
Idris below. He asked what the 
matter was. 

“Come you down here, and I 
will show you,” Idris told him. 

After some argument, Hwyl 
descended. Idris led the way 
round to the back of his own 
house, and pointed. 

“Look you there, now,” he 
said. 

The door of Idris’ henhouse 
was hanging by one hinge. The 
remains of two chickens lay close 
by. A large quantity of feathers 
was blowing about the yard. 
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Hwyl looked at the henhouse 
more closely. Several deep-raked 
scores stood out white on the 
creosoted wood. In other places 
there were darker smears where 
the wood seemed to have been 
scorched. Silently Idris pointed 
to the ground. There were marks 
of sharp claws, but no imprint of 
a whole foot. 

“There is bad. Foxes is it?” 
inquired Hwyl. 

Idris choked slightly. 

“Foxes, you are saying. Foxes, 
indeed! What will it be but your 
dragon? And the police to know 
it, too." 

Hwyl shook his head. 

“No," he said. 

“Oh," said Idris. “A liar, I am, 
is it? I will have the guts from 
you, Hwyl Hughes, smoking hot, 
too, and glad to do it.” 

“You talk too easy, man,” 
Hwyl told him. “Only how the 
dragon is still fast in his hutch, 
I am saying. Come you now, 
and see.” 

They went back to Hwyl’s 
house. The dragon was in his 
hutch, sure enough, and the door 
of it was fastened with a peg. 
Furthermore, as Hwyl pointed 
out, even if he had left it dur- 
ing the night, he could not have 
reached Idris’ yard without leav- 
ing scratches and traces on the 
way, and there were none to be 
found. 

They finally parted in a state 



of armistice. Idris was by no 
means convinced, but he wa3 
unable to get round the facts, 
and not at all impressed with 
Hwyl’s suggestion that a prac- 
tical joker could have produced 
the effect on the henhouse with 
a strong nail and a blowtorch. 

Hwyl went upstairs again to 
finish dressing. 

“There is funny it is, all the 
same,” he observed to Bronwen. 
“Not seeing, that Idris was, but 
scorched the peg is, on the out- 
side of the hutch. And how 
should that be, I wonder?” 

“Huffed four times in the 
night the dragon has, five, per- 
haps,” Bronwen said. “Growling, 
be is, too, and banging that old 
hutch about. Never have I heard 
him like that before.” 

“There is queer,” Hwyl said, 
frowning. “But never out of his 
hutch, and that to swear to.” 

Two nights later Hwyl was 
awakened by Bronwen shaking 
his shoulder. 

“Listen, now then,” she told 
him. 

There was an unmistakable 
growling going on at the back of 
the house, and the sound of sev- 
eral snorts. 

“Huffing, he is, see,” said 
Bronwen, unnecessarily. 

There was a crash of some- 
thing thrown with force, and the 
sound of a neighbor’s voice curs- 
ing. Hwyl reluctantly decided 
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that he had better get up and 
investigate. 

Everything in the yard looked 
as usual, except for the presence 
of a large tin can which was 
clearly the object thrown. There 
was, however, a strong smell of 
burning, and a thudding noise, 
recognizable as the sound of the 
dragon tramping round and 
round in his hutch to stamp out 
the bedding caught alight again. 
Hwyl went across, and opened 
the door. He raked out the 
smouldering straw, fetched some 
fresh, and threw it in. 

“Quiet, you,” he told the 
dragon. “More of this, and the 
hide I will have olf you, slow 
and painful, too. Bed, now then, 
and sleep.” 

He went back to bed himself, 
but it seemed as if he had only 
just laid his head on the pillow 
when it was daylight, and there 
was Idris Bowen hammering on 
the front door again. 

Idris was more than a little 
incoherent, but Hwyl gathered 
that something further had tak- 
en place at his house, so he 
slipped on jacket and trousers, 
and went down. Idris led the 
way down beside his own house, 
and threw open the yard door 
with the air of a conjuror. Hwyl 
stared for some moments with- 
out speaking. 

In front of Idris’ henhouse 
stood a kind of trap, roughly 



netting. In it, surrounded by 
contrived of angle-iron and wire- 
chicken feathers, and glaring at 
them from eyes like live topazes, 
sat a creature, blood-red all 
over. 

“Now, there is a dragon for 
you, indeed,” Idris said. “Not to 
have colors like you see on a 
merry-go-round at a circus, 
either. A serious dragon, that 
one, and proper — wings, too, 
see?” 

Hwyl went on looking at the 
dragon without a word. The 
wings were folded at present, 
jmd the cage did not give room 
to stretch them. The red, he saw 
now, was darker on the back, 
and brighter beneath, giving it 
the ’rather ominous effect of 
being lit from below by a blast- 
furnace. It certainly had a more 
practical aspect than his own 
dragon, and a fiercer look about 
it, altogether. He stepped for- 
ward to examine it more closely. 

“Careful, man,” Idris warned 
him, laying a hand on his arm. 

The dragon curled back its 
lips, and snorted. Twin flames a 
yard long shot out of its nostrils. 
It was a far better huff than the 
other dragon had ever achieved. 
The air was filled with a strong 
smell of burnt feathers. 

“A fine dragon, that is,” Idris 
said again. “A real Welsh 
dragon for you. Angry he is, 
see, and no wonder. A shocking 
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thing for an imperialist dragon 
to be in his country. Come to 
throw him out, he has, and 
mincemeat he will be making of 
your namby-pamby, best-parlor 
dragon, too!” 

“Better for him not to try,” 
said Hwyl, stouter in word than 
heart. 

“And another thing, too. Red 
this dragon is, and so a real peo- 
ple’s dragon, see.” 

“Now then. Now then. Propa- 
ganda with dragons again, is it? 
Red the Welsh dragon has been 
two thousand years, and a fight- 
er, too, I grant you. But a fighter 
for Wales, look; not just a loud- 
mouth talker of fighting for 
peace, see. If it is a good red 
Welsh dragon he is, then out of 
some kind of egg laid by your 
Uncle Joe, he is not; and thank- 
ful, too, I think,” Hwyl told him. 
“And look you,” he added as 
an afterthought, “this one it is 
who is stealing your chickens, 
not mine, at all.” 

“Oh, let him have the old 
chickens, and glad,” Idris said. 
“Here he is come to chase a 
foreign imperialist dragon out 
of his rightful territory, and a 
proper thing it is, too. None of 
your D. P. dragons are we want- 
ing round Llynllawn, or South 
Wales, either.” 

“Get you to hell, man,” Hwyl 
told him. “Sweet dispositioned 
my dragon is, no bother to any- 



one, and no robber of henhouses, 
either. If there is trouble at all, 
the law I will be having, of you 
and your dragon for disturbing 
of the peace, see. So I am telling 
you. And goodbye, now.” 

He exchanged another glance 
with the angry-looking, topaz 
eyes of the red dragon, and then 
stalked away, back to his own 
house. 

That evening, just as Hwyl 
was sitting down to his meal, 
there was a knock at the front 
door. Bronwen went to answer 
it, and came back. 

“Ivor Thomas and Dafydd El- 
lis wanting you. Something 
about the Union,” she told him. 

He went to see them. They 
had a long and involved story 
about dues that seemed not to 
have been fully paid. Hwyl was 
certain that he was paid-up to 
date, but they remained uncon- 
vinced. The argument went on 
for some time before, with head- 
shaking and reluctance, they 
consented to leave. Hwyl re- 
turned to the kitchen. Bronwen 
was waiting, standing by the 
table. 

“Taken the dragon off, they 
have,” she said, flatly. 

Hwyl stared at her. The rea- 
son why he had been kept at the 
front-door in pointless argument 
suddenly came to him. He 
crossed to the window, and 
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looked out. The back fence had 
been pushed flat, and a crowd 
of men carrying the dragon’s 
hutch on their shoulders was al- 
ready a hundred yards beyond it. 
Turning round, he saw Bronwen 
standing resolutely against the 
backdoor. 

“Stealing, it is, and you not 
calling,” he said, accusingly. 

“Knocked you down, they- 
would, and got the dragon just 
the same,” she said. “Idris Bow- 
en and his lot, it is.” 

Hwyl looked out of the win- 
dow again. 

“What to do with him, now ■ 
then?” he asked. 

“Dragon fight, it is,” she told 
him. “Betting, they were. Five 
to one on the Welsh dragon, and 
sounding very sure, too.” 

Hwyl shook his head. 

“Not to wonder, either. There 
is not fair, at all. Wings, that 
Welsh dragon has, so air attacks 
he can make. Unsporting, there 
is, and shameful indeed.” 

He looked out of the window 
again. More men were joining 
the party as it marched its bur- 
den across the wasteground, to- 
wards the slag-heap. He sighed. 

“There is sorry I am for our 
dragon. Murder it will be, I 
think. But go and see it, I will. 
So no tricks from that Idris to 
make a dirty fight dirtier.” 
Bronwen hesitated. 



“No fighting for you? You 
promise me?” she said. 

“Is it a fool I -am, girl, to be 
fighting fifty men, and more. 
Please to grant me some brains, . 
now.” 

She moved doubtfully out of 
his way, and let him open the 
door. Then she snatched up a 
scarf, and ran after him, tying 
it over her head as she went. 

The crowd that was gathering 
on a piece of flat ground near 
the foot of the slag-heap already 
consisted of something more like 
a hundred men than fifty, and 
there were more hurrying to 
join it. Several self-constituted 
stewards were herding people 
back to clear an oval space. At 
one end of it was the cage in 
which the red dragon crouched 
huddled, with a bad-tempered 
look. At the other, the asbestos 
hutch was set down, and its 
bearer^ withdrew. Idris noticed 
Hwyl and Bronwen as they 
came up. 

“And how much is it you are 
putting on your dragon?” he in- 
quired, with a grin. 

Bronwen said, before Hwyl 
could reply : 

“Wicked, it is, and ashamed 
you should be, Idris Bowen. Clip 
you your dragon’s wings to 
fight fair, and we will see. But 
betting against a horseshoe in 
the glove, we are not.” And she 
dragged Hwyl away. 
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All about the oval the laying 
of bets went on, with the Welsh 
dragon gaining favor all the 
time. Presently, Idris stepped 
out into the open, and held up 
his hands for quiet. 

. “Sport it is for you tonight. 
Super colossal attraction, as they 
are saying on the movies, and 
never again, likely. So put you 
your money, now. When the 
English law is hearing of this, 
no more dragon-fighting, it will 
be — like no more to cockfight.” 
A boo went up, mingled with the 
laughter of those who knew a 
thing or two about cock-fighting 
that the English -law did not. 
Idris went" on: “So now the 
dragon championship, I am giv- 
ing you. On my right, the Red 
Dragon of Wales, on his home 
ground. A people’s dragon, see. 
For more than a coincidence, it 
is, that the color of the Welsh 
dragon — ■” His voice was lost for 
some moments in controversial 
shouts. It re-emerged, saying: 
“ — left, the decadent dragon of 
the imperialist exploiters of the 
suffering Chinese people who, in 
their glorious fight for peace un- 
der the heroic leadership — ” But 
the rest of his introduction was 
also lost among the catcalls and 
cheers that were still continuing 
when he beckoned forward at- 
tendants from the ends of the 
oval, and withdrew. 

At one end, two men reached 



up with a hooked pole, pulled ov- 
er the contraption that enclosed 
the red dragon, and ran back 
hurriedly. At the far end, a man 
knocked the peg from the as- 
bestos door, pulled it open,- scut- 
tled round behind the hutch, and 
no less speedily out of harm’s 
way. 

The red dragon looked round, 
uncertainly. It tentatively tried 
unfurling its wings. Finding 
that possible, it reared up on its 
hind legs, supporting itself on 
its tail, and flapped them ener- 
getically, as though to dispel the 
creases. * 

The other dragon ambled out 
of its hutch, advanced a few 
feet, and stood blinking. Against 
the background of the waste 
ground and slag-heap it looked 
more than usually exotic. It 
yawned largely, with a fine dis- 
play of fangs, rolled its eyes 
hither and thither, and then 
caught sight of the red dragon. 

Simultaneously, the red drag- 
on noticed the other. It stopped 
flapping, and dropped to all four 
feet. The two regarded one an- 
other. A hush came over the 
crowd. Both dragons remained 
motionless, except for a slight 
waving of the last foot or so of 
their tails. 

The oriental dragon turned its 
head a little on one side. It 
snorted slightly, and shrivelled 
up a patch of weeds. 
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The red dragon stiffened. It 
suddenly adopted a pose gardant, 
one forefoot uplifted with claws 
extended, wings raised. It huffed 
with vigor, vaporized a puddle, 
and disappeared momentarily in 
a cloud of steam. There was an 
anticipatory murmur from the 
crowd. 

The red dragon began to pace 
round, circling the other, giving 
a slight flap of its wings now 
and then. 

The crowd watched it intently. 
So did the other dragon. It did 
not move from its position, but 
turned as the red dragon circled, 
keeping its head and gaze stead-- 
ily towards it. 

With the circle almost com- 
pleted, the red di’agon halted. It 
extended its wings widely, arid 
gave a full-throated roar. Simul- 
taneously, it gushed two streams 
of fire, and belched a small cloud 
of black smoke. The part of the 
crowd nearest to it moved back, 
apprehensively. 

At this tense moment Bron- 
wen Hughes began suddenly to 
laugh. Hwyl shook her by the 
arm. 

“Hush, you! There is not fun- 
ny, at all,” he said, but she did 
not stop at once. 

The oriental dragon did 
nothing for a moment. It ap- 
peared to be thinking the matter 
over. Then it turned swiftly 
round, and began to run. The 



crowd behind it raised a jeer, 
those in front waved their arms 
to shoo it back. But the dragon 
was unimpressed by arm-waving. 
It came on, with now and then a 
short spurt of flame from its 
nostrils. The people wavered, and 
then scattered out of its way. 
Half-a-dozen men started to 
chase after it with sticks, but 
soon gave up. It was travelling 
at twice the pace they could 
run. 

With a roar, the red dragon 
leapt into the air, and came 
across the field, spitting flames 
like a strafing aircraft. The 
crowd scattered still more swift- 
ly, tumbling over itself as it 
cleared a way. 

The running dragon disap- 
peared round the foot of the 
slag-heap, with the other hover- 
ing above it. Shouts of disap- 
pointment rose from the crowd, 
ani a good part of it started to 
follow, to be in at the death. 

But in a minute or two the 
running dragon came into view 
again. It was making a fine pace 
up the mountainside, with the 
red dragon still flying a little be- 
hind it. Everybody stood watch- 
ing it wind its way up and up 
until, finally, it disappeared over 
the shoulder. For a moment the 
flying dragon still showed as a 
black silhouette above the sky- 
line, then, with a final whiff of 
flame, it, too, disappeared — and 
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the arguments about paying up 
began. 

Idris left the wrangling to 
come across to the Hughes. 

“So there is a coward your im- 
perialist dragon is, then. And 
not one good huff, or a bite to 
him, either,” he said. 

Bronwen looked at him, and 
smiled. 9 

“So foolish, you are, Idris 
Bowen, with your head full of 
propaganda and fighting. Other 
things than to fight, there is, 
even for dragons. Such a brave 
show your red dragon was mak- 
ing, such a fine show, oh, yes — 
and very like a peacock, I am 
thinking. Very like the boys in 
their Sunday suits in Llangolwg- 
coch High Street, too — all 

dressed up to kill, but not to 
fight.” 

Idris stared at her. 



“And our dragon,” she went 
on. “Well, there is not a very 
new trick, either. Done a bit of 
it before now, I have, myself.” 
She cast a sidelong glance' at 
Hwyl, 

Light began to dawn on Idris. 

“But — but it is he you were 
always calling your dragon,” he 
protested. 

Bronwen shrugged. ' 

“Oh, yes, indeed. But how to 
tell with dragons ?” she asked. 

She turned to look up the 
mountain. 

“There is lonely, lonely the red 
dragon must have been these two 
thousand years — so not much 
bothering with your politics, he 
is, just now. More single with 
his mind, see. And interesting it 
will be, indeed, to be having a 
lot of baby dragons in Wales be- 
fore long, I am thinking.” 



Our companion magazine, SCIENCE FICTION ADVENTURES, is out with 
an issue which we feel should be of as much interest to readers of 
fantasy as the hard-and-fast s-f fans. The lead story is by Raymond Z. 
Gallun. His last story in that magazine won so much acclaim from read- 
ers that we were hesitant about another, for fear if couldn’t live up to 
the first. But we didn’t have to worry. LEGACY FROM MARS deals with a 
pair of crazily charming goldfish from the red planet with a delicacy 
of feeling. and logic that makes it a natural. 

Erik van Lhin’s story in the same issue is developing into one of the 
most realistic novels we’ve seen. It doesn’t deal with a host of gadgets, 
but it does have a solid background on a new planet, and a cast of 
characters that deserve consideration as straight literature, as well as 
science fiction. 
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The whole geometry of random curves lay in the 
instrument which Eric put together on his draft- 
ing table — and something of the geometry of 
alien beauty through a window into ... nowhere. 



A rumor had once circulated 
among the other draftsmen at 
the lab to the effect that Eric 
Koenigshaufen had bought an 
extra razor and tried to save 
time by shaving with both 
hands simultaneously. 

What he did with the ten or 
twenty seconds net gain — left 
by the time the flow of blood had 
been stanched — 'became the sub- 
ject of wildly burlesque specula- 
tion, but every newcomer to the 
department was assured of the 
truth of the original incident. 
The meekest expression of doubt 
was quashed by pointing to 
Eric’s drafting table, in the left 
rear corner of the office. 

“Nearest one to the door,” 
Henry Russell, the chief drafts- 
man, liked to emphasize. “Saves 
him time at five o’clock!” 

“But you gotta admit he’s 



efficient,” said Len Andrews. 
“Look at the wall behind his 
chair! Everything he needs is 
hanging there within easy reach 
■ — curves, triangles, masking 
tape, even a spline and lead 
pigs!” 

“Of course he has everything 
he needs!” retorted redheaded 
Charlie Cuff, turning around 
from the next table forward. 
“Half of it’s ours, that’s why!” 

The three looked up as roly- 
poly Pete Hatcher sidled through 
the door. 

“Here comes Eric,” he an- 
nounced. 

“Naturally,” commented Rus- 
sell. “It’s twelve fifty-nine and 
a half. He’s just due back from 
lunch.” 

, “It’s not just that,” smirked 
Pete. “It’s what he spent his 
lunch hour making in the shop. 
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Remember Bill Norman saying 
he was sending some curves over 
after lunch to be inked?” 
Russell groaned and covered 
his eyes with a limp hand. 

“That knothead again!” he 
complained. “Why can’t he do 
his own guessing? We can’t 
draw a fair curve to his data 
any more than he can, but we 
somehow wind up trying over 
and over again.” 

“You should talk!” grunted 
Charlie Cuff. “It’s always my 
turn to do the lettering on his 
charts, seems like. And you 
know the titles he asks for!” 
“Uh-huh,” Andrews sympa- 
thized. “He figures if he puts a 
paragraph where a word would 
do, it shows he did some think- 
in’. Too bad he can’t spell.” 
Clumping footsteps echoed in 
the hall. A' moment later, a tall, 
lean young man flashed through 
the dooiway. One long-legged 
stride took him to the high chair 
at the rear drafting table. He 
was seated there, pushing aside 
a T-square, almost before the 
sound of his approach died away. 
His face was long, even a little 
horsey, and tanned darker than 
the shock of ash-blond hair that 
hung over his forehead. 

“Behold!” he announced in a 
rich, easy bass. “The Little 
Giant Home Model Miracle 
Anti-Knothead Curve!” 

His blue eyes gleaming, he 



held up a mess of plastic. The 
others gaped. - 

“What’ve you* got there?” de- 
manded Len Andrews, squinting 
at the device. “That’s the three- 
sixty degree protractor in the 
middle, isn’t it? An’ a big forty- 
five triangle ... a French curve 
. . . an’ what else?” 

“That’s my little spiral!” 
wailed Charlie Cuff. “You . 
you have them bolted together." 

“Also one of those long, 
sweeping curves,” said Koenigs- 
haufen, “and that powerful two- 
inch one I use to fake the stuff 
a certain engineer sends in here. 
Now, look — here’s how it’ll 
work!” 

He swept aside half a dozen 
sheets of, graph paper and 
plopped the contraption onto his 
table. 

“Naturally,” he conceded, “I 
use this only when the plotted 
curve is obviously a danged lie.” 

Russell tried without much 
success to look disapproving. 
The other draftsmen drifted 
over from their own boards 
wearing grins of anticipation. 

“Faced with the impossible, 
however,” Eric orated, “I simply 
place this super-curve atop the 
alleged data, rotate the pointer 
of the protractor until it points 
to the appropriate sign of the 
zodiac — ” 

“Taurus?” suggested Russell. 

“Precisely! I then proceed to 
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swivel the other curves about 
the single pivot screw until 
each and every plotted point is 
hidden beneath the plastic surf- 
ace. This indicates that I am 
fairing a perfect average curve 
between the points — right?” 

“Ah . . . you might look at it 
that way,” admitted Pete, his 
round belly quivering. 

“Then,” continued Koenigs- 
haufen, “I seize a number 4-H 
drawing pencil between the fin- 
gers of the right hand, stand 
well away from the board — note 
the position of the feet! — and 
with closed eyes draw the- curve 
in and out, up and down, bump- 
ity-bump, from one little section 
to the-next. What do I get?” 

“Fired, if you ever try it,” 
said Russell. 

“About *as. good a chart as 
Knothead gets any other way,” 
said Cuff. “You forgot to put in 
a Leroy lettering pen to label 
the curve as you go.” 

“Patent it, boy!” advised Pete. 

“What is it?” inquired a fem- 
inine voice. 

The men glanced hastily to- 
ward the door through which 
the girl had come unnoticed. For 
an instant, their expressions 
showed each to be taking a rapid 
check of the language used dur- 
ing the past minute, then they 
smiled a welcome. 

The girl drifted gracefully 
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forward, removing several elev- 
en-by-seventeen sheets of green 
graph paper from the stack of 
folders and memo pages she car- 
ried. 

“Mr. Norman said to give 
these to Eric,” she said. “He 
wants to know if you can have 
them done by tomorrow.” 

' “Oh . . . sure ... I guess so,” 
said Koenigshaufen. 

He accepted the plots without 
seeing them because he was busy 
admiring her auburn hair and 
wishing she wore it longer. It 
was the only fault he could find. 
It seemed to him a pity that a 
girl who filled out her clothes so 
trimly should sacrifice such 
beautiful hair to a passing fash- 
ion. 

“He’ll try, he means, Marie,” 
Russell told her. 

“Mr. Norman must depend on 
this department a lot,” Marie 
told him. “I heard him telling 
the other engineers how he never 
makes up his mind about his ex- 
periments until the boys here 
go over his data so he can see 
what he has.” 

“We’d hardly know what to 
do without him either!” the 
chief draftsman assured her. 

He waited until she had click- 
ed down the hall, then turned to 
Koenigshaufen, at whom the 
others were grinning knowing- 
ly. 

“All right, Eric, she’s pretty 
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and her sweater is a nice shade 
of blue. Now, pull your eyeballs 
back inside the office and see 
what you can do with that 
job !” 

Koenigshaufen looked at the 
plots and groaned. They were 
dotted with little circles, tri- 
angles, and x’s in various col- 
ors and with several styles • of 
curlicues and tails to distin- 
guish the separate species. 
Someone, with a very soft pen- 
cil, had worried a smudgy se- 
ries of curves which undulated 
from the upper left corner of 
the sheet to the lower right, 
crossed in the middle by a com- 
paratively horizontal group of 
lines. 

“Shut your eyes an’ toss a 
coin, Eric,” Len Andrews ad- 
vised. 

Shaking their heads, the 
others drifted away, leaving 
Koenigshaufen to pore over the 
graphs in search of a point to 
attack them. Russell retired to 
his extra-long table at the front 
of the room, and talk died away 
as the afternoon’s work was be- 
gun. Except for desultory 
repartee between Len and Pete, 
there remained only the hum of 
distant traffic borne through the 
windows on the warm air. 

Koenigshaufen reached ab- 
sently into his top drawer for 
an eraser and gently cleared 
away some of the smudges. 



With a triangle, he attempted 
to get an idea of the slopes, then 
picked up a French curve and 
began to fair a line through 
Norman’s data. 

Eventually, he constructed 
something that vaguely resem- 
bled the original smudgy indi- 
cations but which showed the 
touch of the practiced hand in 
its cleaner, smoother lines. He 
decided to attempt the next 
sheet. Laying his T-square 
across the top edge to hold down 
the curled corners, he stared in 
disgust at the engineer’s fuzzy 
sketches. 

Not one of them fits his data 
points! he thought. Why doesn’t 
he use a paint brush and be 
done with it? Why don’t I get 
more of Mike Fisher’s work ) or 
MacDonald’s? They at least 
know what they’re doing. 

Leaning back to stretch the 
stiffness out of his shoulders, he 
realized that he haVl been bent 
over the first chart for nearly 
an hour. The others were quiet, 
intent upon their own work. 
Charlie Cuff hissed softly be- 
tween his teeth as his lettering 
pen slipped. He laid aside the 
Leroy stencil and reached for 
the electric erasing machine. 

I bet that if Norman knew 
what he was doing , Koenigs- 
haufen reflected while the 
eraser whined, he wouldn’t get 
such scattered measurements. 
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This chart is just a whopping 
lie! I built that composite 
curve for a gag, but you’d real- 
ly need something like it to — 

' Without especially consider- 
ing it, he reached out a long 
arm and took up the contrap- 
tion from the corner of his 
table. He placed it curiously 
over the green grid of the 
chart, and twiddled the com- 
ponent curves this way and 
that. 

Hey! It almost indicated a 
line that time! he thought in 
surprise. 

Leaning forward, he tried to 
recapture the position. Perhaps 
he decided, if he rotated the 
pointer of the protractor a few 
degrees . , . and edged the spiral 
curve over a trifle ... it might 
have a look about it of fitting 
the plotted curve. He could call 
the fellows over for a laugh. 

The green lines, ten to the 
half inch with every fifth one 
accented, shimmered slightly 
under the several thicknesses of 
clear plastic. With the shad- 
owed edges of the latter and the 
criss-cross of penciled curves, 
they formed a peculiarly distort- 
ed pattern. 

Koenigshaufen blinked and 
thrust his nose closer to the 
paper. As he rotated the plas- 
tic guides about the pivot, the 
colored data points seemed now 
and then to fall into line, even 
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if nowhere near the arrange- 
ment sketched by Norman. 

He lost the setting again, by 
moving the French curve a 
shade too far, and was annoyed. 
He was rapidly .forgetting the 
joke in his curiosity to find out 
whether . the gadget actually 
could detect some kind of pat- 
tern. 

“Whether Bill Norman rec- 
ognizes it or not,” he breathed. 

The complicated interweav- 
ing of lines and colors writhed 
before his eyes and he blinked 
again to clear his vision. 

Something in the mess seem- 
ed to move. He peered yet 
closer. 

Immediately, the interlocking 
lines and curves took on a depth, 
a perspective that was odd but 
absorbing. Koenigshaufen could 
almost imagine himself moving 
into the pattern . . . becoming 
part of it . . . or at least see- 
ing into its depths as into a 
dim clearing between the 
branches of a forest. 

Something moved definitely 
in the “clearing,” a vague shad- 
ow that drew his attention still 
further into the pattern. Koen- 
igshaufen lost track of the mu- 
ted sounds of the drafting 
room. The whine of the electric 
eraser, the buzz of iow conver- 
sation, distant traffic noises — all 
faded before his concentrated 
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determination to see what made 
the shadows in front of him 
shift and coalesce in such weird 
fashion. 

His slight motion — by now, 
his nose nearly touched the 
gadget — brought the scene into 
better focus. He encountered a 
cool sensation of being under- 
water. Everything before his 
eyes was a luminous sea-green, 
and the next large shadow that 
undulated across his field of vi- 
sion like some mysterious 
monster of the deeps. 

With the passing of the huge 
shadow, the emerald hue shim- 
mered and melted into a limpid 
azure. Smaller shapes darted 
blurrily this way and that. Eric 
flinched as one flashed straight 
at him. . 

The slight movement induced 
a further metamorphosis in the 
view. The brilliant blue became 
shot through with gently swirl- 
ing currents of topaz and sepia. 
Scintillating sparks of other 
tints showered here and there. 
Koenigshaufen gaped, breath- 
less, at the swelling symphony 
of color. Faintly to his ears 
floated vague sighs, as of breezes 
twirling the leaves of swaying 
trees. 

The blues and greens, streaks 
of ivory or soft gray, flecks of 
scarlet flame deepening into 
russet and mauve washed abou,t 
him, more pure, more vivid 



more variegated than he had 
ever experienced. Some sleepy 
part of his mind tried to sug- 
gest that he dreamt; but he 
thrust the idea down, entranced 
by the sheer pleasure of the 
visual adventure. 

Then the first silvery music 
coalesced out of the back- 
ground. Koenigshaufen realized 
in a moment that it was not 
music as he had understood the 
word, but random notes of a 
delicate sweetness. Unless it 
was exquisitely subtle, no defi- 
nite rhythm existed. He tried 
tapping one out with his fore- 
finger on the pointer of the pro- 
tractor. 

Koenigshaufen gasped as his 
vision clicked into sharp focus. 
His finger froze in position. 

It’s like a peephole into an- 
other world! he thought. 

The shimmer of green and 
blue withdrew to the distance, 
resolving itself into tumbling 
waves of a misty sea. On the 
shore rose a city of white and 
pearly gray towers, shadowed 
with lilac blotches. Koenigs- 
haufen seemed to see it across 
miles of open parkland unmar- 
red^y roads or buildings. 

As he stared, drinking in the 
delicate, fairy-like air of the 
distant metropolis, something 
nearer to him moved. He looked 
upward. 

An iridescent bubble skim- 
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med through the air, as if it 
had just passed over Koenigs- 
haufen’s head, and dwindled 
toward the city. It took him 
some moments to realize that he 
had seen two people inside, look- 
ing as much at their ease as if 
they sat on solid ground. 

He still had not completely ac- 
cepted this sight when another 
bubble grew swiftly out of the 
distance. 

I’m getting a good look at this 
one! he promised himself. 

So intent was he that the de- 
termination itself, or some tiny 
muscular contraction that ac- 
companied it, affected his view. 
As the bubble passed to his 
right, he seemed suddenly swept 
up and drawm along in its wake. 
Eric* realized vaguely that his 
body' experienced none of the 
thrill of such birdlike flight; 
yet his other self swooped along 
in pursuit of the crystalline 
sphere. He saw that it flew to- 
ward a range of shadowed hills. 

At closer range, the being in- 
side the bubble looked more hu- 
man than Koenigshaufen had 
expected. He was slim, but 
broad of shoulder, and wore his 
coal-black hair so long that it 
curled to the wide collar of his 
feathered cloak. The lambent re- 
flections of the plumes shifted 
from an indigo sheen to bottle 
green and back whenever the 
cloak moved. Occasional glints of 



opalescent light streaming be- 
hind the conveyance made the 
image waver before Eric’s eyes. 

The bubble slanted downward 
toward the foothills. Into Koen- 
igshaufen’s sight crept a trim 
village of round-roofed huts sur- 
rounded by level grain fields. As 
they descended, the twilight be- 
came more apparent, dulling the 
gold of the fields and the ex- 
panses of green about the huts. 

Just before the bubble dipped 
lightly to the ground, his atten- 
tion was captured by the struc- 
ture that rose beyond the village. 
Eric caught one glimpse of dark, 
squat figures scuttling from the 
huts to meet the bubble, but his 
instinctive craning spoiled the 
focus again. 

The scene gradually drifted 
back to him, though from a dif- 
ferent angle. 

Above his head reared the 
walls of what could only be a 
castle, although it looked entire- 
ly too insubstantial to be any 
kind of a fortress. Koenigs- 
haufen gazed up at the soaring 
spires that could not possibly, in 
their delicate grace, be strong 
enough to reach such proud 
heights. The shadows here were 
already deeper, lending the walla 
the appearance of veiled mother- 
of-pearl. 

Something else had changed, 
he discovered, with the shift 
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No sounds came now to his ears. 
He missed the undercurrent of 
musical notes and the rushing of 
air. Thus, he had no warning 
when the dim figures marched 
up from his left. 

In the lead strode the feather- 
cloaked man from the flying 
bubble. Several squat beings fol- 
lowed him, but Eric could not 
make them out in the dimness. 
They moved with such a slink- 
ing gait that he suspected he 
might not have heard them even 
if really standing beside them. 

The leader led them up to the 
wall and gestured. One of his 
followers stepped apart and 
hurled something upward. It 
must have been a noose or 
grapple, for the slim man a mo- 
ment later slipped off his cloak 
and began to climb the rope that 
Koenigshaufen sensed more than 
saw. As his followers gathered 
to watch, Eric caught the gleam- 
ing outlines of fantastically 
curved axes. From the climber’s 
belt dangled a strangely tapered 
tube about two feet long.. 

Something nasty is going on 
Here! Koenigshaufen thought. 
These birds are up to no good, 
or they’d call at the front door. 

He tried to look up to deter- 
mine the goal of the climbing 
man. Something twisted out of 
phase, and he was swept back 
amid a swirling kaleidoscope of 
flashing colors. 



Koenigshaufen cursed under 
his breath. 

Steady! he exhorted himself. 
Keep your mind concentrated on 
staying around! Don’t lose it! 

With tantalizing slowness, he 
passed again through a phase 
of disorganized but mellifluous 
musical notes. Gradually, images 
began to take shape before his 
eyes. A pang of disappointment 
shot through him as he realized 
he had lost the scene after all. 

He seemed to be staring 
straight at as weird a being as 
he had ever imagined. It was 
grotesquely broad of shoulder, 
and purple as a plum where its 
skin was not hidden by a copper 
colored tunic. With seven-fin- 
gered hands, it plucked at the 
strings of a complicated instru- 
ment hung with tinkling bits of 
bright metal. 

Koenigshaufen noticed that he 
could hear again. The music was 
difficult to follow but beautiful 
as the rippling of a purling 
brook — and then it dawned upon 
him that he actually heard the 
splashing of water. 

He decided that it must come 
from somewhere else in the 
chamber, and hoped he had suc- 
ceeded in shifting his view to 
the inside of the castle. 

His attention was lured back 
to the minstrel as the latter 
opened huge amber eyes at the 
end of a jingling melody. He — 
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Koenigshaufen decided he might 
as well think of it as a man — 
immediately swung into another, 
more dulcet, tune. Eric took a 
better look at him. 

He thought the player’s skull 
seemed round; but its true shape 
was concealed by a variety of 
turban wound of satiny vermil- 
ion material and decorated at 
one side by a clump of snowy 
plumes. The tjeing’s nose, be- 
neath the lambent yellow eyes, 
was narrow and hooked like a 
hawk’s beak, but his general ex- 
pression was somehow kindly. 

The wide instrument, closer 
to being a many-stringed lyre 
than anything Koenigshaufen 
could think of, was tilted back 
against an enormous chest so 
that both queer hands were free 
to ripple over the strings. The 
minstrel smiled dreamily as 
someone began to sing. 

Koenigshaufen listened, en- 
chanted. The voice started as a 
warm contralto but soared up- 
ward' with the music to impos- 
sible heights while remaining 
clear and true as a bell. Then it 
slid down the scales again into 
a crooning love song. 

Koenigshaufen tensed against 
moving a muscle. He hardly 
dared to breathe, lest he miss a 
single golden note. 

What can she tie like? he won- 
dered. Shall I wait to see if she 



comes this way, or shall I try to 
shift ? 

He feared that if he attempt- 
ed to change his apparent point 
of view, he might go too far and 
lose the scene completely, as had 
happened before. Yet, he remind- 
ed himself, that sneaking climb- 
er must be well up the wall by 
now. If only he could give some 
warning ! 

The singing paused for a new 
series of echoing splashes. After 
a moment, the sweet voice re- 
sumed. The minstrel within 
Koenigshaufen’s fascinated gaze 
continued to strum his tinkling 
melodies. In the soft light, his 
instrument glittered almost hyp- 
notically. 

Those squares of metal! Koen- 
igshaufen thought. Maybe I 
could see the rest of the place 
by using one as a mirror. 

The silvery ornaments swirl- 
ed in constant motion, but he 
spotted one which rotated quite 
slowly. 

That one, he told himself. It’s 
swinging around . . another 

few minutes . . . 

He felt the view lurch away 
from him. It was almost like 
the first split-second following 
a slip on winter ice, and Erie 
reacted with the same prickling 
thrill of fright. 

He gripped frantically with 
both hands at some unseen sup- 
port which alone saved him from 
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plunging into a dark, terrifying 
emptiness. Then,*as he adjusted 
to the shift of view brought on 
by his straining forward, he saw 
that the darkness was not 
empty. A blurred object ap- 
proached slowly, swaying rhyth- 
mically. 

Eric found himself staring 
down at the strained face of the 
climber he had earlier watched 
start up the wall. The man 
hauled at the rope hand over 
hand, “walking” his way up the 
stone surface with seeming 
ease, as if he weighed less than 
he should have in Koenigs- 
haufen’s real world. 

I don’t like the look on his 
face, thought the watcher. This 
is no joke he’s up to! Don’t they 
have any guards here ? 

He himself seemed to' hang 
precariously on the edge of a 
parapet. He could , not see the 
grappling iron supporting the 
rope, but a section of stone 
tower was dimly visible to his 
right. As he looked, „he discov- 
ered that the gentle glow illum- 
inating the face of the tower 
came from a curved lamp of or- 
ange glass. Hanging by a thin 
chain from a projecting metal 
rod, this lamp swung restlessly 
in the wind. 

How much closer before it 
smashes ? Koenigshaufen won- 
dered. 

He stared narrowly at the 



bulging middle of the lamp as 
it tossed almost against the 
rough stone before dropping 
away. On the next swing, he 
could nearly convince himself it 
came closer. 

A glance downward revealed 
the climber progressing steadily 
higher. He would reach the para- 
pet in a matter of seconds if not 
prevented. 

Frozen in position, Koenigs- 
haufen rolled his eyes desper- 
ately to his right and sought to 
will the lamp closer to the wall 
on its next swing . . . and the 
next . . and the next — 

It splintered suddenly against 
the stone. 

The scene was abruptly 
dimmed. 

7 did it! I did it! Koenigs- 
haufen exulted, refusing to share 
the credit for such a prodigious 
act of concentration with a mere 
breeze. 

A bobbing light splashed rud- 
dily along the face of the tower. 
An instant later, a torch was 
held over the parapet by a dark, 
turbaned being akin to the 
minstrel inside. 

This one turned away from 
Eric and beckoned urgently. He 
was joined immediately by an- 
other guard. The second bore a 
tube like the one Eric had seen 
at the belt of the climbing man, 
but the backs of the two new- 
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comers hid its operation as they 
bent to look down. 

The effect, however, was spec- 
tacular enough. A flickering 
stream of blue sparks showered 
downward, fading as they reach- 
ed the man on the rope. The 
latter slipped several feet, and 
Koenigshaufen saw one of his 
arms dangle loosely as if para- 
lyzed. With the other, he hugged 
the rope to him while he twined 
his legs about it so as., to slide 
safely down. 

The first guard thrust the 
torch into his companion’s broad 
hands— Eric gathered that the 
range of the weapon must be 
short — and began to saw at the 
rope with a long, wickedly 
curved knife. 

That did it! Koenigshaufen 
congratulated himself. 

He watched the man on the 
rope sliding rapidly downward, 
his features a mask of fury and 
frustration, and decided the fel- 
low might possibly reach the dis- 
tant ground before the rope 
parted.' Koenigshaufen cared 
little one way or the other. He 
longed to be back inside the 
castle. 

In his excitement, he forgot 
to notice how he managed it. 
Abruptly, he discovered he had 
regained nearly the same posi- 
tion he had lost a few minutes 
before. 

Careful! he warned himself. 



His view seemed steady, how- 
ever. Nothing had changed ex- 
cept that he was even closer to 
the swirling silver ornaments. 
He had for some reason not yet 
recovered clear hearing, though 
conscious of distant, indistinct 
sounds; and so it was in near- 
silence that he concentrated 
upon one gently twisting little 
mirror. He had a queer feeling 
that if he once saw the singer, 
he would again hear that glor- 
ious voice. 

Koenigshaufen’s heart leaped 
and began to pound. Her reflec- 
tion drifted into range on the 
square of silver. 

She was no gnome or monster 
like the musician. Her skin 
gleamed pink and white against 
the ultramarine sheen of the 
bathing pool. Eric saw that her 
long-limbed grace concealed a 
supple strength. From her 
rounded breasts, his gaze moved 
to the mass of glossy, dark red 
hair that rippled to her waist. 
He had never seen a girl so love- 
ly. 

She was in the act of shaking 
out a wispy garment of some 
material that shimmered exotic- 
ally like woven gold — when the 
metal square completed its turn. 

Koenigshaufen felt as if sud- 
denly cut off from the sun. Chok- 
ing down his impatience, he 
waited for the ornament to com- 
plete another leisurely rotation. 
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Just one more second! he 
thought. 

He felt that he might, with 
a determined effort, pass phys- 
ically through to this vivid other 
world. He wondered if a sudden, 
concentrated act of will-power 
could accomplish the passage. 

It’s worth trying, he decided 
hopefully. 

He focused all his attention 
upon the tantalizing glitter of 
the metal ornament. For a few 
breaths, nothing happened. 

Then he sensed a vague drift- 
ing. He was moving nearer . . . 
nearer . . . nearer. He was on 
the point of slipping through — - 

Some inconceivable force 
seized him rudely and flung him 
back and up, away from the 
strings of the queer instrument 
and the fourteen fingers pluck- 
ing nimbly at them. 

“Hold on to him!” exclaimed 
a voice. 

“Jeez, he don’t look so good,” 
said another, and Koenigshaufen 
recognized it as that of Len An- 
drews. 

It seemed to him that he 
stared at the face before him 
for a long time until his dazed 
mind accepted it as belonging to 
Henry Russell. Eric looked haz- 
ily about. The other draftsmen 
were watching him with wor- 
ried expressions. 

“Gosh, Eric! You gave us a 



scare!” sighed Russell. “We; 
were just getting up to go home 
when Charlie saw you lying 
across your table. What’s the 
matter?” 

A sudden fear brought Koen-< 
igshaufen up straight. 

“The curve!” he said thickly, 
trying to reach out for it. 

Someone, disastrously, had 
shoved it aside, and the hands 
on his shoulders held him back! 
from the board. 

“Hang on! There he goes: 
again!” snapped Russell. 

“No,” mumbled Koenigshau-' 
fen. “No . . . I . . . I’m all right. 
Just a little dizzy spell. I . . . I’ll 
just sit here awhile. You fellows 
go on, if it’s five o’clock.” 

“Chee-rist!” said Andrews. 
“Many’s the time I said those 
curves of Norman’s would sprain 
some draftsman’s eye — but I 
never thought I’d actually see it 
happen!” 

“Sure you don’t want some- 
one to stay with you a few min- 
utes, Eric?” asked Russell, eye- 
ing him intently. 

“No, I’m all right, I tell you!” 

“Here comes Mike, the watch- 
man,” suggested Pete Hatcher. 
“We could tell him to look in 
when he finishes his round.” 

“Sure, sure!” agreed Koenig- 
shaufen. “That’s good enough. 
You guys get on your way, now! 
I’d come with you, but I just 
want to catch my breath.” 
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He waved them out. With a 
final anxious look, Russell al- 
lowed himself to be persuaded. 
Koenigshaufen was left alone 
with old Mike and his flashlight 
in the doorway. 

"It’s all right, Mike.” He 
managed a grin. “Go ahead and 
finish your round. I’ll be gone by 
the time you get back.” 

He listened to the receding 
footsteps as he held his com- 
posite curve up before his eyes. 
His hand trembled. 

"It’s got to work again!” he 
whispered fiercely. “I’ve got to 
get back to her!” 

He reached out and with both 
handB set the curve gently 
down on top of the green graph 
paper. He started to lean for- 
ward. 

He caught himself stiffly. 
“What the hell, Eriel” he said 



aloud. “You were just dreaming, 
and you know it. You sort of 
hypnotized yourself.” 

Still, it was hard to forget 
that strange feeling of being 
drawn through to the other 
world of color and beauty. He 
glanced at the curve again. He 
lifted a hand toward it, then 
hesitated. 

“I can’t risk it!” he groaned. 
“Maybe tomorrow . . . I’ll think 
it over.” 

He stood up, swept the charts 
into a 'drawer, and began to 
cover his table. He was glad no 
one remained to see his face, for 
he knew he would not think 
about it again tomorrow. 

“It would never work again,” 
he whispered, “but that’s some- 
thing I’d rather not find out for 
sure!" 



Many readers of fantasy feel that science fiction would be wonderful if 
it weren't for all the gadgets and the heavy science found in most of 
the magazines. They should be happy to know that ROCKET STORIES is 
edited for men who feel the same way. It's a magazine devoted to the 
romance and adventure of the future, and not to making junior Einsteins 
out of every reader. 

The current issue features a hard-hitting story by Algis Budrys entitled 
BLOOD ON MY JETS. With it are top adventure yarns by such writers as 
Poul Anderson, Irving Cox, George O. Smith, and Milton Lesser. 

We particularly enjoyed the non-technical article by Wade Kaem- 
pfert which proves that the only way to go forward in space is to turn 
around and head backwards! 



FOXY’S HOLLOW 

BY LEAH BODINE DRAKE 

ILLUSTRATED BY SMITH 

Bennett wasn't the best fox-hunter in that section; 
but it turned out that he was good at finding other 
things — shelter, a charming companion, an amusing 
tale — and a few facts that he wasn’t looking for. 



Burke Bennett was out with 
the Peddingham one wet day in 
autumn when his mare took a 
fence in the worst possible man- 
ner and threw her rider seven 
feet away. 

When Burke tried to rise he 
found he had a sprained ankle 
and that the mare was nowhere 
to be seen. 

Now isn’t this dandy? 
thought Burke. Isn’t this just 
dandy ? 

He didn’t know where he was 
or how to get to Bewley Hall 
where he was staying, from here 
or how he’d walk there if he 
knew. Why couldn’t he have 
stayed with the field instead of 
streaking off by himself in 
strange country? 

Burke Bennett was a large 
young American with a red face 
and bad manners who wrote fic- 
tion of a sort about tanned 
young men who met beautiful 



young women on beaches. He 
was much beloved by bookies and 
loan-sharks and was a great 
hand with the girls, none of 
whom he intended to marry. 
Lord Bewley, who collected 
Americans, Irishmen and Toby 
jugs, had asked him down for 
the hunting in a part of England 
that Burke didn’t know very 
well, and here he was in the 
middle of Hawkshire with a 
sprained ankle. He was sitting 
in the mud, cursing splendidly, 
when he saw a little wooded hol- 
low nearby from which smoke 
was curling lazily. Now to 
Burke, who was no Boy Scout, 
smoke in the woods meant just 
one thing — a house. He hoisted 
himself painfully to his feet and 
limped off towards the trees. 

When he got closer he saw 
he’d guessed right. There was a 
house there — big, half-timbered 
job, all sloping eaves, dormer 
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windows and little leaded pane3. 
It was set in a formal garden 
of rose arbors, dark yews, and 
privet trimmed in the shapes of 
ships and peacocks. For a min- 
ute Burke had the idea that 
there was something odd about 
it. Then he realized what it was : ■ 
the day had been misty, but now 
the sun was shining brightly on 
the golden beeches and glossy 
holly-trees. Must have cleared up 
in a hurry, he thought briefly. 
The house had a great many lit- 
tle twisty chimneys, two of 
which stood up on each side of 
the main building like the ears 
of some animal. Quaint as hell. 

Thud! Thud! . . . Burke at 
the door-knocker, which was a 
fox’s head in brass, and grin- 
ning. Nobody answered. Burke 
hadn’t known he could swear so 
colorfully. He .gave the door a 
kick and it swung open, so he 
walked in. There was a low-ceil- 
inged hall with the usual things 
found in English country houses 
—good, heavy, old-fashioned fur- 
niture, crossed hunting-crops on 
the walls under foxes’ masks, a 
stuffed otter (very dusty) on a 
side-board, and a fire, blazing 
away on the hearth. Burke 
yelled, “Hey! Anybody home?” 

. . . Nobody. So he made him- 
self cozy before the fire, pulled 
off his boot and decided to wait 
it out. Someone was bound to 
show up sometime. 



The day waned. Dusk fell. 
Burke was nearly asleep when 
there was a noise at the front 
door, it was flung open and 
slammed shut, and a loud 
feminine voice said, “Beat 'em 
again, by gad!” 

Burke took one look at the 
owner of the voice and forgot 
about his ankle. She was a slim, 
x-ed-headed girl as beautiful as 
any of his own heroines. Instead 
of a bathing-suit, she wore rus- 
set tweeds, and she was breath- 
ing hard, which did interesting 
things to her chest. She didn’t 
seem surprised to see Burke, and 
as she came over to the fire ob- 
served pleasantly, “What a run! 
Jolly good, though that last bull- 
finch is all that saved me! 
Please don’t get up — I know 
you’ve hurt your foot.” She 
added, “I’m Clarinda Foxer.” 
Burke, wondering how she 
knew about his ankle, explained 
who he was, and so on, and so 
forth, and said, “I’ll have to ask 
your hospitality, Miss Foxer, un- 
til word can be gotten to Bewley 
Hall for somebody to drive over 
here and pick me up.” 

He really had no intention of 
leaving yet, and he turned on the 
charm that had devastated blonde 
Hungarian countesses. He was 
pleased to see that it worked 
here, as the young woman said, 
“Oh, not so fast! I haven’t en- 
joyed a good-looking man’s com- 
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! pany for ages and I’m not giving 
you up so soon! Old Bewley can 
wait a bit. I like you — even if 
you were out with the Pedding- 
ham, blast ’em.” 

I “Oh, you’ve been watching the 
hunt?” asked Burke. 

The girl gave a sharp laugh. 
“Watching, hell! I’m the fox.” 

Ha ha to you, too, thought 
Burke, think you’re funny, don’t 
you? Aloud he said, “Well, that’s 
a new way of seeing hounds 
work, I guess," which his 
hostess seemed to find unac- 
countably funny, for she gave a 
series of short, sharp laughs. 
Burke joined in, and soon they 
were chummy as all get out, 
with Miss Foxer bringing in a 
bottle of champagne and some 
cold chicken. Burke outdid him- 
self in charm and whatnot, and 
it wasn’t long before the two of 
them were making love together, 
and Clarinda told him (they’d 
gotten to “Clarinda” and 
“Burke” by this time, as well 
they might) that he was at~ 
Foxy's Hollow. The estate had 
originally been called Faux Air, 
the same as her own name, the 
family having come over from 
France a long while back. 

“Faux Air . . . that means a 
kind of make-believe, doesn’t 
It?” said Burke, and Clarinda 
told him not to get personal, and 
bit him playfully on the neck. 



The morning came, and Burke 
said he didn't feel up to moving 
about on that ankle, and 
Clarinda said she should think 
not, and for him to lie up at 
Foxy’s Hollow until it improved. 
Burke wondered aloud feebly 
what his host would think of his 
absence and Clarinda replied 
that he’d probably suspect the 
worst, and Burke was too sleepy 
to try to figure that one out. In 
mid-morning Miss Foxer told 
him she was going out for a 
while, and that there was a cold 
rabbit pie in the boot-cupboard 
if he got hungry. Burke lolled 
about the big empty house 
all day, wondering where the 
servants were, if any. He ex- 
amined the portraits of former 
red-haired Foxers, peering at 
the signatures to see if they’d 
been painted by anybody worth- 
while; poked around the dining 
hall and calculated how much, at 
a pinch, could be raised on the 
plate, and finally resigned him- 
self to reading some poems of 
his hostess’s which she’d dug out 
of an old hat box and left for 
his perusal, after learning he 
was a writer. They were ter- 
rible. 

About three o’clock Clarinda 
came in, very sweaty and with 
twigs in her hair. She threw 
herself in a chair before the fire, 
and said briskly, “Saw some 
of your friends today. I’ll bet 
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they’re wondering where you’ve 
got to ! This is Saturday country 
for the Peddingham, you know.” 
“Good Lord, I almost forgot 
about Bewley ! What did you tell 
'em, baby?” 

“Tell them! I can’t talk to 
anyone when I’m out! I’ve told 
you, Burke — I’m a fox.” 

“Oh, sure,” nodded the Ameri- 
can. “0. K., you’re a fox. How 
could I have forgotten?” (Could 
this babe be a looney? But a 
gorgeous job, at that!) 

, “I am, too, a fox,” insisted his 
hostess, facing him suddenly and 
looking so alert that Burke al- 
most expected her ears to prick 
up. “Quite likely you find that 
hard to believe, but I’ve been a 
fox, confound it, since 1789! 
I’ve been running before Ped- 
dingham hounds and old Bewley 
and his ancestors for two hun- 
dred years, almost. And though 
it’s been devilish close at times 
I’ve never been caught yet — 
and won’t be, as long as I can 
get back to this house. Not that 
it looks like a house now to ’em,” 
she added oddly. 

“Why don’t they ever chase a 
real fox?” (This was crazy talk, 
but kind of cute.) 

“Why, they do! Been a good 
many tods around here that 
haven’t gotten clean away like 
myself. Friends of mine, too.” 
She sighed. “Poor little devils.” 
“Well, why do you let ’em run 



you? Should think you’d just 
hole up here.” (If she wanted to 
keep up this screwy conversa- 
tion Burke was her boy.) 

Clarinda carefully pulled a 
thorn from her right thumb. 
“Can’t — -against Rules. You see, 
sweetheart, it’s my Doom. Have 
to let ’em chase me. And I get a 
kind of kick out of it.” She gig- 
gled. “And I do rob their hen 
roosts.” 

She grew solemn. “You see, 
Burke, I used to dabble in witch- 
craft when I was a girl. Runs in 
my family. And I got mixed up 
with a wizard. Big, black-eyed 
fellow from Sligo. We got into a 
bit of a hum one night at a 
Sabbat. He claimed I kicked him 
while we were dancing — maybe 
I did — God knows I was stink- 
ing drunk. Anyway, he was, furi- 
ous! Black Irish temper. He 
turned me into a fox. On account 
of my red hair and my name, 
naturally.” She stared dreamily 
into the fire. “He was a romantic 
old beggar.” 

When she found out she was a' 
fox (she continued) she hid out 
in the woods. She was ashamed 
of letting the servants and her 
father see her. She had hung 
around the house at night and 
old Mr. Foxer used to put out 
dead pheasants and small ani- 
mals for her until she got ac- 
customed to foxy ways. But he 
died soon afterwards — “I’d 
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ruined his huntin’, you see. He 
never knew if he were chasing 
his own daughter. Deuced 
awkward.” 

Then it seemed that the ser- 
vants started leaving, Faux Air 
was empty, so she moved in. 
But the country people claimed 
it was haunted and one night 
they burned it down. . . . 

“What?” shouted Burke at 
this point. For a minute he’d 
gotten quite a shock, she sound- 
ed so serious! 

“Oh, yes! They said it was a 
very mischancey place,” she 
went on cheerfully. “So I just 
moved what had been the house 
into another dimension, bag and 
baggage. I can always move it 
back — temporarily — for various 
reasons.” She leaned over to 
Burke, smiled and patted his 
knee. “And it hasn’t been at all 
bad, being a fox. I get exercise 
with the Peddingham, and I’ve 
kept up with current styles and 
all that sort of thing, by sneak- 
ing around Bewley Hall during 
week ends. Bewley always has 
had a very tonish crowd. And of 
course that wizard permits me 
to keep my own shape while I’m 
in here. Has to — in the Rules, 
you know. He even keeps an eye 
on me to see I don’t really come 
to any harm. Always was a bit 
of a cake about me.” 

“After two hundred years 
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that guy still gets about? Some 
wizard !” 

“Oh, yes! Dashed good one. 
Sociable fellow, too. Likes hunt- 
in’ and all that.” 

“You’re nuts, baby, but I love 
you,” said Burke. (She -was a 
screwball, all right! Might be 
able to use some of this in a 
story, though.) 

Crazy or not (Burke forebore 
to say “crazy like a fox”) 
Clarinda was a gorgeous job and 
he stayed on at Foxy’s Hollow. 
The days passed, all pretty much 
alike. When Clarinda wasn’t out 
in the hunting-field they'd doze 
together in front of the fire. At 
dusk his companion would rouse 
herself and get lively, as any- 
thing. They’d drink champagne 
and snap wishbones, or play 
piquet, or argue about breeds of 
foxhounds, or make love, and 
then Clarinda would slip out of 
the house and stay for all hours. 
The next day they’d have chicken 
for dinner. 

It was after Burke had been 
at Foxy’s Hollow for about a 
week (as he reckoned it) that he 
began to notice things. Although 
he seemed to be as drowsy as 
Clarinda in the daytime now, he 
still spent less time in bed than 
she did, and in his prowls about 
the silent house he noticed quite 
a lot. Item : the little leaded -win- 
dows with their painted panes of 
purple, red and amber cast a 
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peculiar light in the room that 
was exactly like that in an 
autumn wood when the sun is 
shining. Item: although nobody 
came to the house and neither 
his hostess or himself lifted a 
hand to clean the place, the beds 
were made up daily and the 
dishes washed. Item: one of the 
Foxer portraits, a young woman 
in lilac lutestring and patches, 
bore a remarkable resemblance 
to Clarinda and the date on it 
was 1786. Item : however freely 
he could walk in the house, he 
couldn’t seem to open any doors 
to go out of it, although its own- 
er popped in and out at will. 
Item : its owner’s nose was really 
very pointed and her teeth very 
white and sharp, and she cracked 
goose-bones with them. She also 
had a damned foxy laugh. Could 
it be possible ... 7 Was she 
really a . . . ? Burke began to 
wonder 

One night he had a disturbing 
experience. He’d gotten up for a 
perfectly natural reason and 
happened to glance out of the 
bedroom window. Instead of the 
formal garden with its well- 
trimmed shrubbery and autumn- 
brown lawns, he saw something 
quite different. There were no 
lawns, only wet leaves, and 
brambles and docks growing all 
oter. The privet peacocks were 
indistinguishable, and there cer- 
tainly were a lot more hollies 



and yew-trees about than he’d 
thought. And what was that 
heap of rocks doing over there 
where the stables should be? 

Burke was thoughtful as he 
went back to bed. 

The next morning he looked 
at Clarinda, who’d come in about 
dawn, lying curled up in a ball 
amid a tangle of red hair, and 
uncommonly foxy she looked, 
too. I’m getting out of here, he 
said to himself. 

But he didn’t. He wouldn’t ad- 
mit it, but the poor fellow was 
spellbound. Doors wouldn’t open 
to let him out. Those curious 
little windows seemed to be 
glued fast. Of course there was 
no telephone. It looked as if he 
really was stuck in the fourth 
dimension or whatever it v^as, 
ha, ha, ha, ha, with this awful 
doll, this witch, this . . . this 
. . . fox! Burke now spent all 
his time, while his companion 
was asleep or outside, in roam- 
ing the house looking for a way 
out. 

The Peddingham was due 
around again one day and 
Clarinda left about noon — “to 
have another go at the little 
bastards,” she told him — and 
Burke roved about in despera- 
tion. First, however, he locked 
the front door against her sud- 
den return, muttering bitterly 
as he did so, "I can shut myself 
in, all right, but I can’t get out." 
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All at once he heard a terrible 
baying and barking and yapping 
coming nearer and nearer, and 
then a wild scrabbling at the 
door. He knew what that was — 
it was Clarinda. There was a 
frenzied squalling and vixenish 
squawking. He knew what that 
was, too. It was Clarinda saying, 
“Let me in, Burke, and be devil- 
ish quick about it!” 

Burke stood a moment pulling 
at his jaw and listening to the 
noises. Then he walked to the 
door and drew down the big 
old fashioned bolt. Now the door 
was locked and bolted. 

“Just try to get in now, Miss 
Foxy Foxer,” he gritted. 

There was more scrabbling 
and fumbling, then a regular 
pandemonium of sounds — doggy 
noises, hooves, and the high, 
hoarse note of a horn. Then 
some more hubbub, a cheer, and 
the sounds moved away. All was 
quiet. 

Very quiet. Burke felt cold 
and a little dizzy. He thought he 
heard a small voice, high above 
him and growing fainter, say, 
“All right for you, Burke Ben- 
nett!” Then the walls of the 
house gave a shake, and then 
they weren’t there. He was 
standing in a wooded hollow, 
full of wet leaves and brambles. 
There was no house. There was 
some crumbled masonry, a great 
many hollies and beeches and 



overgrown privet, but no house. 

At his back was a hole in the 
stones of what had probably once 
been a cellar, almost hidden by 
nettles and vines. In front of it 
were some bones and reddish 
fur, or hair, with blood on them. 
The hole had been neatly stopped 
up with stones — from the inside. 

Burke shuddered. Man, what a 
dream he’d had! Must have 
knocked himself out when he 
took that spill in the morning! 
And still in the middle of 
Hawkshire with this damned 
ankle. . . . He heard hooves and 
looked up. A man on a big 
hunter was looking down at him. 
With a sigh of relief, Burke 
recognized him as one of Lord 
Bewley’s house guests. 

“Gillegan! Am I glad to see 
you!” Burke lifted a hand in 
greeting. He felt^ an unpleasant 
shock go through him. He 
looked at his hand. 

Hand! It was a paw. He 
looked down at himself. He was 
a large red fox. 

He heard Gillegan give a 
whistle, and then a whole pack 
of hounds could be heard coming 
towards them, giving tongue 
happily. 

He looked up. Gillegan was 
smiling down at him in a very 
nasty way. His eyes were black 
and shining. 

“Start running,” said the 
Irish wizard. 



Mr. Mottle Goes Pouf 

BY LAURENCE MANNING 

Mr. Mottle had his problems, but he was chiefly 
concerned over the fact that they might not be 
his problems, after all. if his thoughts couldn't 
be tamed, that is, there might be a lot of 
people with no problems at alt, ever! 



"Just relax,” said Dr. Forth- 
by. “Try not to think of things.” 

Mr. Mottle threw himself 
back on the couch and shut his 
eyes. 

“What sort of things would 
be best, Doctor?” he asked 
briskly. 

“I don’t believe I under- 
stand . . .” began Dr. Forthby. 

“Not to think of, you know,” 
explained his visitor 

“But my dear sir! I want you 
to think of nothing; nothing 
whatever.” 

Mr. Mottle’s face took on a 
dubious expression. He screwed 
his eyes tighter and wrinkled 
his forehead in obvious effort. 

The psychiatrist sighed. “I’m 
afraid you don’t quite get the 
idea,” he said patiently. “I want 
you to relax, to sweep all 
thought from your mind.” 

“Can I use sawdust?” Mr. 
Mottle’s voice was hopeful. 

Dr. Forthby’s was not. He 



had had a hard day. “Sawdust?” 
he said. “Sawdust!” 

“It would be easier to sweep 
out something definite like that. 
Cleaners always use sawdust. 
But I won’t, if you’d rather not. 
Anything I can make a picture 
of will do instead — clouds, door- 
sills, cauliflower — I don’t care. 
But then, perhaps you don’t like 
cauliflower either. Lots of peo- 
ple don’t.” - 

Dr. Forthby gave a notice- 
able start. He stroked the back 
of his head as though brushing 
away some unrevealed impulse. 

“Really, Mister — ah — Mister 
Mottle. Now try to be a good 
patient. Just relax. Don’t think 
at all. It’s quite easy.” 

“But it isn’t — not for me,” 
complained Mr Mottle. "It 
would be if you’d only give me 
something definite to- picture. 
You see, I know exactly how to 
sweep a picture from my mind." 
The doctor hesitated and 
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asked patiently, “How do you do 
that?” 

His visitor eagerly explained : 
“I just go pouff! and they van- 
ish. Like the figures set up in 
a computator, you know, when 
you press the clearing lever.” 

He stopped, stared at the doc- 
tor’s amused expression, frown- 
ed, and then said belligerently: 
“You don’t believe me, do you? 
Well, I can! Any picture at all 
— except an idiosyncrasy, per- 
haps. I was never rude enough 
to try that, but I could if I want- 
ed to.” 

Dr. Forthby, looking for 
something upon which to start 
a more professional conversa- 
tion, was torn still further 
adrift from familiar moorings, 
but maintained polite interest. 

“Idiosyncrasy?” he repeated. 

“A person having one, I mean, 
of course. Almost everybody 
does. Mr. Weardon, my boss, 
can’t think without pulling the 
lobe of his ear.” Mr. Mottle shut 
his eyes. “I can see him now,” 
he continued, “pulling away . . . 
no, he’s stopped. He’s just star- 
ing at me . . . staring as if he 
was afraid, perhaps.” 

“Think of something else,” 
suggested the doctor hastily. 

“Somebody else, you mean. 
Things* don’t have idiosyncra- 
sies, doctor. How about the man 
at the corner grocery — will he 
do? He keeps rubbing the coun- 
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ter with the palm of his hand 
while he talks. There it is now 
— rubbing. I suppose I could 
make him vanish if you want 
me to.” Mr. Mottle screwed his 
eyes still tighter and puffed out 
his cheeks. Then he hesitated, 
let his breath go again with a 
great sigh, and opened his eyes. 

“I haven’t the heart, Dr. 
Forthby. He stopped rubbing 
and looked so frightened, stand- 
ing there behind his counter. 
You’ll have to suggest something 
else I’m afraid — something be- 
sides sawdust or cauliflower, of 
course.” 

Dr. Forthby said, “Dear me!” 
and shook his head. He picked 
up his notebook and in a firm 
hand wrote “MOTTLE” at the 
top of a page. 

“Mr.' Mottle,” he said im- 
pressively, “we simply must not 
continue like this. Relax any 
way you please. It doesn’t mat- 
ter — I say it does not matter 
what you think about. Now, just 
when did you first notice that 
your friends seemed to avoid 
you?” 

“Before I came here to the 
city. The last month I worked 
with Dr. Alsop he had begun 
looking queerly at me. I can’t 
think why. I had been there for 
years ; why, when I started with 
him it was still called the Man- 
hattan Project.” 
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“You worked on atomic re- 
search? I see.” 

“Up to three months ago. Oh, 
not one of the important jobs. 
I’m just a glorified bookkeeper, 
really. I do statistics now for 
Mr. Weardon — insurance statis- 
tics. You know, checking rates 
against average losses from ac- 
cidents ; automobiles, step-lad- 
ders, bathtubs — that sort of 
thing.” 

“Yes, yes. But your previous 
work; did it subject you to ac- 
tual radiation at any time?” 

“How did you know that? It 
shouldn’t have, but one day the 
Geiger inspector found our 
whole office was hot — probably 
had been for a week or more. We 
had to move to a new building 
and have the furniture tested 
piece by piece. It was something 
spilled on the rug. But that was 
years ago; Dr. Alsop was nor- 
mal until just recently.” 

“What exactly did he do 
then ?” 

“Nothing in particular. He be- 
gan to look strangely at me 
mornings when I came to the 
office. He’d give just a fright- 
ened sort of hod, without smil- 
ing. So I’d hang Up my hat and 
go to my desk. Then after 
awhile he’d suddenly start to act 
perfectly all right again for the 
rest of the day. Next day, likely 
as not, it would all begin again.” 



“Didn’t you ever ask what was 
the matter?” 

“One day I did. I’d taken some 
papers home to work on and 
when I came in next morning I 
went right to his desk. He 
shrank away, so I slapped them 
down in front of him and said, 
‘Look here, Dr. Alsop, is there 
something the matter with my 
face?’ and he put out his hand 
to touch the papers, as if he had 
to force himself to do it. But 
when he touched them, he gave 
a gasp of relief and said, ‘Why 
there’s nothing the matter with 
your face, nothing at all, my dear 
fellow — no indeed !’ talking fast 
and looking embarrassed.” 

“Were the papers something 
important?” 

“No. He didn’t even read them 
until later. No, it was the actual 
touch that seemed to reassure 
him, as if he hadn’t believed the 
papers were real— though that’s 
silly, isn’t it? . . . But how about 
Mr. Weardon? How about the 
groceryman? How about all my 
friends here?” 

“He had been exposed to ra- 
diation too, you said?” 

“Of course; we were in the 
same office . . . Oh, I see. You 
think it may have done some- 
thing to him.” 

“We know very little about 
the effect of atomic radiation on 
the human brain, Mr Mottle.” 

“Hm. These people seem to be- 
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have much the same way as your 
Dr. Alsop, do they? Tell me 
about one of them. Tell every- 
thing just the way it happened.” 

“Well, there was Anne . . .” 
Mr. Mottle hesitated, t “She 
slapped my face,” he said in a 
hurried mutter. 

“Did she say why?” asked the 
doctor, scribbling rapidly in his 
notebook. 

“She said I was a miserable 
peeping-Tom. Doctor, I hadn’t 
been near her for a week. We 
had a date to go to the movies 
together Saturday afternoon. 
When I called for her she opened 
the door, said that, slapped my 
face, and slammed the door shut 
again. That’s all I know about 
it.” 

“You had not seen her for a 
week before that, eh?” said Dr. 
Forthby, looking doubtful. 

Mr. Mottle blushed. “Well,” 
he said, “not to really see her. 
I had pictured her once or twice 
in my mind. The night before, I 
remember, I was sitting with my 
eyes shut, just dreaming you 
know ...” 

“And?” 

“Oh . . . she had been getting 
undressed for bed, so I apolo- 
gized and opened my eyes again 
quick.” 

“Where were you? In your 
own room?” 

Mr. Mottle looked at him som- 
berly and nodded. “I’d been read- 
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ing. It was late. I leaned back in 
my chair and closed my eyes for 
two seconds — that was all. Do 
you suppose she saw me, Doctor, 
when I saw her? All my friends 
— they’re afraid of something 
you know. It sounds crazy, but 
do you suppose they’re afraid 
I’m not really there, some- 
times?” 

“I’m not sure of your exact 
meaning.” 

“Well,” Mr. Mottle cleared his 
throat. “Look here. If they saw 
me every time I shut my eyes to 
picture them, mightn’t they mix 
up the real and the visionary?” 
“But surely, Mr. Mottle, they 
can’t see a vision of yours, you 
know. A vision is something that 
exists only in the mind of the 
person who has it. It cannot pos- 
sibly be broadcast to others. 
There must be some other ex- 
planation for all this.” 

“I don’t pretend to explain it. 
Doctor. I just wonder, that’s all. 
You say yourself you don’t know 
all the effects of atomic radia- 
tion on people’s minds.” 

“How did you come to leave 
Dr. Alsop?” asked the doctor. 

“Well, the personnel director 
wouldn’t give any reason, but I 
wasn’t the only one they let go 
about that time. They only gave 
me a week’s notice, though they 
did disgorge two months’ sal- 
ary. Dr. Alsop was away that 
week, but he couldn’t have done 
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anything for me if he’d been 
there.” 

“Did you see him again?” 
“No, I never did. I left a good- 
bye note, of course; and he an- 
swered it sayipg how sorry he 
was and all that.” Mr. Mottle 
closed his eyes. “I can picture 
him now, scratching his chin 
with one finger and staring at 
me the way he used to. His eyes 
. . . they’re afraid, that’s what I 
think. He’s grown a little heav- 
ier in the past few months.” 
“You see very vivid pictures 
of people, don’t you?” 

“Just as if I stood right beside 
them,” answered Mr. Mottle. 

Dr. Forthby looked at him 
thoughtfully. “Are you still see- 
ing Dr. Alsop?” 

“No. I’m seeing you now,” was 
the answer. “You have a pecu- 
liar way of rubbing the back of 
your head with your left hand 
■ — did you know?” 

Dr. Forthby quickly brought 
his hand to the desk and peered 
doubtfully at Mr. Mottle’s tight- 
ly closed eyes. He was silent a 
moment, then he pursed his lips 
and nodded to himself. 

“Did you ever wonder, Mr. 
Mottle, if perhaps all the people 
are all in a conspiracy to deceive 
you? That everything you are 
permitted to see and hear is just 
pretense and as soon as you have 
gone away everyone talks about 



you and plans what to do next?” 
'His patient sat up, wide-eyed. 
“How terrible!” he exclaimed. 
“When did you begin to feel that 
way, Doctor?” 

Dr. Forthby laughed a little 
uncomfortably. “We are dis- 
cussing your case, not mine. I 
have no such ideas myself.” 
“Then how,” pointed out Mr. 
Mottle shrewdly, “how did you 
know exactly what it felt like.” 
The doctor pounced. “Then 
that is an exact description?” 
Mr. Mottle looked solicitous. 
“All I know is your description 
seemed exact — precise if you 
prefer that word. Are you sure 
you don’t feel . . . but there, I’m 
the patient, not you, of course.” 
Dr. Forthby breathed heavily 
and seemed to be discouraged. 

“We simply must find some 
way to bring all this down to real 
life, Mr. Mottle,”, he said at last. 
“You have a very strong imag- 
ination indeed, but you surely 
realize the difference between 
pictures in your mind and real 
flesh-and-blood people. You must 
realize there is something ab- 
normal about these visions of 
yours. Of course you do; that's 
why you are here asking me to 
help you. Now I notice that you 
have a strong mental resistance 
against . . . pouffing . . . the 
vision of a living person. I want 
you to picture some acquaintance 
and pouff him — here and now, 
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please. I believe in facing fancy 
with fact, Mr. Mottle.” 

Obediently,' Mr. Mottle shut 
his eyes. There was a minute of 
silence. Then he said: “Hello, 
Dr. Alsop! I never got back to 
say good-bye properly. I want 
. . the fact is, my doctor wants 
. . excuse me a minute, please, 

I’ll be right back.” 

He opened his eyes reproach- 
fully upon Dr. Forthby and 
whispered urgently : “Look here, 
I just can’t do it, Doctor.” 

Dr. Forthby leaned forward 
impressively. “I suggest there 
is no need of preliminary conver- 
sation with your mental image 
of this Dr. Alsop.” 

“Mental image? Yes, I sup- 
pose that’s all he is.” Mr. Mottle 
looked dubiously around the 
office and once again closed his 
eyes. He screwed his face into 
a determined appearance, 
gulped, blushed, puffed out his 
cheeks and said, “Pouff!” 
Sudden dismay struck his 
countenance. Eyes still shut, he 
leaped to his feet sending the 
chair crashing to the floor. 

“Good Lord! I didn’t mean to 
hurt you, sir ... I didn’t know 
it would knock you over. I hope 
you’re not badly hurt, Dr. Al- 
sop? There . . . you can get back 
to your feet, anyway . . . don’t 
look at me that way, please! I 
didn’t mean it, I tell you ! Keep 
away . . . Keep off me!” His 



voice rose to a shout; his arm, 
palm out warded an imaginary 
blow. 

Dr. Forthby stepped briskly 
over to his side and rested one 
hand gently on his shoulder. Mr. 
Mottle opened his eyes. 

“It’s all right,” said the doc- 
tor. “Only the two of us here in 
my office. Let me set this chair 
upright so you can sit down.” 

Mr. Mottle said: “I hope you 
know what you’re doing, doc- 
tor.” 

Dr. Forthby looked as if he 
hoped so too, but was silent. He 
sat down at his desk and picked 
up his pencil to write the word 
“mania” on the pad, but added 
a questionmark after it. 

Mr. Mottle said: “I might 
have killed him, you know!” He 
was silent for awhile, frowning. 
His face brightened. 

“Say! If I could kill Dr. Al- 
sop, I could kill anybody I liked 
— didn’t like, I mean of course. 
Why, if I’d realized my powers 
in time I could have stopped the 
war. I could have pouff ed out 
Hitler himself! I’m a secret 
weapon, that’s what I am. I 
ought to go down to Washing- 
ton and get put on the Army 
payroll. Thank goodness you 
were here all the time, Doctor. 
They’d never believe me at all 
if I didn’t have you to back up 
my word about what happened.” 

Dr. Forthby’s pencil scratch- 
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ed out the questionmark. He "an- 
swered slowly: 

“All I saw was you sitting in 
your chair, until you jumped out 
of it. All I heard was you talk- 
ing, Mr. Mottle. All I know is 
what you tell me. You are the 
one who has this . . . this gift 
. . . not me." 

“That’s so. But — oh well, you 
could phone Dr. Alsop’s office 
couldn’t you?” His face fell. “I 
wish you hadn’t made me pouff 
him. He didn’t like me too much 
before that, but now — you 
should have seen' the way he 
glared at me. He’d have killed 
me if he could! Still, it was a 
sort of accident. You didn’t know 
what would happen. He got to his 
feet right away, so he couldn’t 
have been badly hurt. Why don’t 
you phohe him? Or shall I?” 

“If he denied everything, 
would it convince you that it 
was all your imagination?” 

“But why would he deny it? It 
happened!” 

Dr. Forthby shook his head 
impatiently. “Will you admit 
that you might have imagined 
it all?” 

“Well ... of course ... I 
might.” 

The psychiatrist nodded at 
the phone. “Dial his number. I’ll 
speak to him.” 

Mr. Mottle dialed. Dr. Forth- 
by took the receiver. 



“Dr. Alsop’s office? May I 
speak to Dr. Alsop please?” 

In the pause his pencil made 
a heavy line under the word on 
the pad before him. Then he 
turned to the phone. “My name 
is Forthby, Dr. Forthby. I am 
speaking for a patient of mine, 
a Mr. Mottle . . . my address? 
It is 740 West 42nd Street, but 
why . . . yes, Mr. Mottle is here 
with me now . . The phone 
snarled a half minute and 
ceased with a loud click. 

Dr. Forthby turned to his pa- 
tient with doubt on his face. 

“He seems to be a rather un- 
reasonable man, Mr. Mottle. He 
says he is going to take steps 
immediately so that this con- 
tinual persecution stops, what- 
ever that means. I understood 
you to say you had not been near 
him for some months?” 

“He’s furious at me. Well, I 
can’t help that. I hope you’re 
convinced now, Dr. Forthby., 
May I call Washington and tell 
the War Department ahout me? 

I suppose it’s our duty as good 
citizens to do that, isn’t it? I 
really ought to have an armed 
guard, I suppose. If the least 
inkling of all this were to leak 
out there’d be enemy agents 
after me for sure.” 

Dr. Forthby looked convinced 
at last. His pencil wrote the 
word “dangerous” on the pad 
and he tore off the sheet to slip 
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into the drawer of his desk be- 
fore he answered. 

“I could get you in a safe 
place for a day or two, if you 
are worried. Perhaps it would 
be better in view of this extraor- 
dinary occurrence. Few places 
are safer than-’ a private room in. 
the hospital, with an interne on 
guard. Then, with you safe, I 
could get in touch with Wash- 
ington. I think they’d be more 
likely to believe me, rather than 
you.” 

Mr. Mottle nodded. “Good,” he 
said. “It is an extraordinary 
affair come to think of it-. Per- 
haps your way would be best — - 
I’d hardly believe it myself if I 
hadn’t been through it all. 
Where is this hospital of 
yours ?” 

“I’ll go with you,” said the 
doctor, getting to his feet. 

Mr. Mottle leaped suddenly 
from his chair and dodged be- 
hind it, staring with alarm at 
the right side of the room. He 
gripped the back of his chair 
defensively and nervously licked 
his lips. 

Dr. Forthby’s hand had 
reached toward the buzzer-but- 
ton on his desk, but as Mr. Mot- 
tle seemed quiet for the mo- 
ment, he relaxed, glanced around 
the empty office, and frowned. 

“What do you want?” Mr. 
Mottle whispered to the wall. 

He seemed to listen, and a 
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startled expression spread over 
his features. 

“But Dr. Alsop,” he protest- 
ed, “I don’t harry you. You’ve 
got it all wrong, sir ! I like you 1 
It’s you that . . .” he ceased 
talking and listened again. His 
lips tightened. He thrust his 
chin forward angrily. 

“All right, then,” he snapped 
at last. “If that’s the way you 
want it, you can blame yourself 
for what happens. I hardly 
pouffed you at all, before.” 

More listening to the wall, 
while Dr. Forthby stood, cau- 
tious and alert. 

“Yes, damn it!” Mr. Mottle 
barked, as though in answer to 
something. “We’ll have it out 
now, if you want. Dr. Forthby 
here will see fair play. Each man 
steps two paces forward and the 
doctor will give the signal to 
... to fire, I suppose it is.” 

He turned, cool and . imper- 
turbable all of a' sudden. f 

“If you will be so kind, sir, 
when we have taken our posi- 
tions, count three slo\yly, Then 
drop your handkerchief.” 

Mr. Mottle pulled back his 
shoulders into military straight- 
ness. He strode with dignity over 
to the wall behind him and 
turned. Then, watching the op- 
posite wall, he took' two slow 
paces forward, to stand wait- 
ing. After a moment’s pause, Tie 
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announced in a low voice, “We 
are ready, Dr. Forthby.” 

Dr. Forthby glanced at the 
door that led out of the room, 
then at Mr. Mottle, who had 
buttoned his coat and was 
standing stiffly at attention. 

“Very well, if your ... if Dr. 
Alsop is ready ...” he gravely 
inspected the blank wall on his 
right for a measured moment 
and cleared his throat. 

“One.” 

Mr. Mottle tensed. 

“Two.” 

Mi*. Mottle breathed in an 
enormous lungful of air. 

“Three.” 

Mr. Mottle puffed out his 
cheeks, face purple, eyes bulg- 
ing. 



The handkerchief fell to the 
carpet. 

“Pouffi”- went Mr. Mottle. 

Dr. Forthby’s jaw dropped, 
He stared swiftly at the door, 
still tightly shut, at the win- 
dow, open an inch for air, at the 
unrevealing walls, the floor, the 
ceiling. 

Then he sank back into his 
seat with the look of a man 
whose whole civilization had 
come crashing about his head. 

There before him lay the 
handkerchief ; there stood the 
empty chair in the middle of the 
room; there rested Mr. Mottle’s 
hat on the small table near the 
door. 

.But Mr. Mottle had vanished. 



There’s a serious effort- being made to bring the facts of modern science 
fiction and fantasy to the attention of the broadest possible group of 
readers. HE and DARE, two of the brief, hard-hitting, fact-packed 
magazines that still sell for only a dime apiece, are making regular fea- 
tures of the ideas and events of the whole field. 

These capsule magazines have done yeoman service in many fields. 
For the man who wants to find out what really goes on in the news be- 
hind the news, as well as fashion, sports, and coverage of all entertain- 
ment, they provide the best possible means of getting this information. 

We’re happy to see them turning to the future as well as to the 
immediate present. And we’re even happier to see that they will give 
attention to the fact that fantasy isn’t just a collection of ghosts and 
horrors. After some of the cracks we’ve seen, such honest reporting is 
more than welcome. 



THE CRYSTAL BALL 

WE’VE GOT ONE PREDICTION to get off our chests before we go into 
crystal gazing — one which takes no clairvoyance of any kind! We’ve 
been getting some of the most enthusiastic letters from readers we've 
ever seen, but most of them seem to be filled with worry about whether 
we can keep it up, and whether we’re going to start changing format, 
type of stories, etc., etc. 

The answer is simple and definite: We’ve been publishing and edit- 
ing this magazine for our own joy in fantasy; we weren’t even sure that 
such a magazine could be run without losing money, but we still wanted 
it badly enough to take the chance; we love it just as we might love a 
first son and heir; we are not planning any drastic changes, though we’ll 
try to get better and better stories inside! 

Incidentally, we've found already that our own fears were unfounded. 
There are obviously enough readers who love fantasy as much as we 
do to make it very definitely profitable. With such ideal readers and an 
apparently inexhaustible supply of top-notch stories coming in, we’re 
in a kind of seventh heaven. 

Many of those stories are by newer writers, or writers new to fantasy. 
Our lead novel next issue will be by a new team — though both have 
written excellent material individually. Katherine MacLean and Harry 
Harrison have done a bang-up job of fantasy-adventure in THE WEB 
OF THE WORLDS. It deals with a man who was woven into the fabric of 
fate all wrong, and the efforts of the Weavers to pick up the pattern 
in all the worlds it touches. A nuisance for Them — and rough on him — 
but a lot of fun for the rest of us. 

We've also found that some of the old-time masters of fantasy can 
still come through with stories that prickle up and down the backbone. 
We hesitate to say how long Clark Ashton Smith has been a writer of 
fantasy. But we’d come to associate him with the grim and grisly story, 
full of all the words from the grimoire, dealing with things worse than 
death. Wonderful work, but not our type, of course. So we picked up 
his story with some doubts. Turned out we were all wet — the yarn was 
as neat and simple in handling*as it was sharp and pointed in idea — 
exactly the sort of story we’ve been looking for. It deals with an effort to 
psychoanalyze the Devil, and it’s a story that shouldn’t be missed. 

There'll also be L. Sprague de Camp and a host of the top fantasy 
writers, new and old. All in all, we think you’ll agree it was worth watch- 
ing for! 
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There was a curse on the two others, in this 
strange borderland where only hatred could keep 
a soul awake. They were doomed to howl by 
night, while Jesse James and Jack the Ripper slept. 



The car roared along at a 
steady seventy-five. 

I thought it must be New 
Mexico or maybe Arizona I was 
passing through now. Days of 
traveling on the side roads, the 
rutted roads, the roads that were 
little more than forgotten trails 
make a man lose all sense of 
geography, and the maps in the 
glove compartment of the big 
car I had stolen were of little 
help in this wild and desolate 
place. 

I had never seen such a place 
before. Miles and endless miles 
of gold-brown sand. Tabletop 
mesas shining purple and glow- 
ing green. Cliffs of solid rock 
that rose suddenly and senseless- 
ly out of the sand, in shapes that 
were appallingly weird. Some 
were sharp-pointed, like enor- 
mous daggers bloodied by the 
setting sun. Some were topped 
by crooks, mammoth question 



marks that asked the/ answer to 
eternal mysteries. Some were 
monolithic upthrusts that divid- 
ed themselves in two and 
stretched beseeching arms to 
Heaven in mute appeal. 

There was no life. No life at 
all. Only the bleached bones of 
animals showed that life had 
once existed here. Just once, 
miles back, I had seen a human 
skull. Even the slithering mo- 
tion of a snake would have been 
welcome on this moon-still land- 
scape. 

I had to find gas. The quiver- 
ing little arrow showed the tank 
was perilously low and there 
were only two five-gallon cans 
left in the trunk of the car. The 
gasoline in them would not take 
me far in this grim immensity. 
And I had to find a human be- 
ing, no matter how great the 
risk, for I must ask the way to 
Mexico. I must find some other 
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life before the looming night 
poured down on me — or before 
I fell asleep. 

I glanced at my watch. Near- 
ly forty hours. It was almost 
forty hours now since I had 
slept. I had slept in the car then, 
in a clearing beside a red-dirt 
road in the Deep South. 

I was running, of course. I 
had been running for days now, 
ever since the Secretary was 
killed in Washington. In the 
wild confusion of that moment 
I had escaped, and I had been 
running ever since. First it was 
a bus and then a freight train 
and now a stolen car. I should 
have been in Mexico by now, ex- 
cept I’d had to take the byways 
and much of the time I’d been 
completely lost. I couldn’t use 
the main roads, of course. There 
was no adequate description of 
me, but every police officer in 
the United States was seeking 
me. And even worse, The Party 
might be after me. I had bun- 
gled, and The Party doesn’t tol- 
erate those who bungle. 

I hadn’t been sent out to kill 
the Secretary. It was the Presi- 
dent I was supposed to kill. But 
in that second when the machine 
pistol hadi>egun to spit, the Sec- 
retary had jumped into the line 
of fire to shield his chief. 

And so I was running. Run- 
ning from every man who wore 
a badge — and from those more 



dangerous men who had no 
badges, who looked just like 
everyone else. The quiet and un- 
obtrusive men. The Party’s 
killers. 

The twilight tinted this un- 
earthly land with fantastic col- 
ors. Great, hump-backed shadows 
spilled over, the gold-brown 
surface of the sand. As the car 
sped by, the sprawling shadow- 
shapes seemed to wallow and ca- 
vort obscenely. I spoke aloud 
and said, “I must be asleep. This 
is a madman’s nightmare. There 
is no place like this.” 

As darkness fell the great rock 
formations moved together to 
form a wall of cliffs on each 
side of the car and presently 
they were so close that the old, 
forgotten trail I traveled was 
like a narrow tunnel through a 
stone mountain, and the sun had 
suddenly gone. There was only 
the black curtain of night now 
and I switched on the head- 
lights. I screamed aloud at 
what loomed just ahead. 

On a gibbet of decaying wood, 
hanging from strands of rotten 
rope, was a human skeleton. 

I swerved the car to miss the 
tilting gallows and its grisly 
burden. I clamped on 1 the brakes 
and there was a roaring all 
around me. Great boulders were 
falling from the cliffs, before 
me, behind me, directly over me. 
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I was caught in an avalanche, 
and this was the end at last. 

When I ■ awakened, there were 
great piles of rock around me 
in the canyon between the Cliffs 
and the glittering brass world 
of a desert day had changed to 
silver softness. The cold of the 
desert night was the cold of the 
space between the worlds. 

A man stood over me. He was 
a lean, hard man, dressed in the 
kind of farmer’s work clothes 
that have hardly changed at all 
in a century or more. He wore 
a slouch hat of the western type. 
I could see him quite plainly in 
the moonlight, and he seemed 
neither young nor old. His eyes 
were what I noticed most. They 
were pale, c<#ld eyes that had 
looked on death and violence. 

He spoke softly in a voice that 
seemed both of the South and 
the West. “Quite a job digging 
you out from under, friend,” he 
said. “You can get up now. You 
won’t be feeling pain.” 

I looked at him uncertainly. I 
had been crushed beneath an 
avalanche. Yet I felt no hurt at 
all. I rose and steadied myself 
against the rock wall of the cliff. 
His pale eyes looked me over. 

“You’re the first one’s come 
here in a long time, friend,” he 
said. “The last two that came, 
we never speak of them. John 
— he’s pretty much of a snob, I 



guess — says they ain’t, our kind. 
And old Jack, he just says, they 
ain’t nice. Not nice at all, he 
says.” 

I looked at the awesoipe pile 
of boulders and the crushed 
remnants of the car. “It must 
have been a miracle,” I said. “I 
don’t seem hurt at all.” 

He chuckled. “More of, a mir- 
acle than you allow right now, 
friend,” he replied. “We best 
get going. It’s across and up a 
piece.” v 

“Where am I?” I asked. “Is 
this New Mexico? Or Arizona?” 
“It’s just the place you came 
to, friend,” he answered. 

“How far is this from Mexi- 
co?” I persisted. 

“No farther than from any 
other place, I guess,” he s^d. 

“I know who you are,” he 
went on as I regarded him ques- 
tioningly. “So I best had intro- 
duce myself. Folks cajl me 
Jesse. Jesse James.” 

Such a denouement was fit- 
ting enough, I thought. I had 
committed a mad act. I. had fled 
madly over uncharted roads of 
a land that was the edge of mad- 
ness. I had been crushed beneath 
an avalanche and had , lived to 
be rescued by a madman who 
thought that he was Jesse 
James. 

He saw the look upon my face 
and his thin mouth twisted into 
a wry grin. “I know,” he said. 
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“It’s hard to believe at first, 
hard to understand. It was for 
all of us. For John and Jack 
and me. And maybe for those 
other ones we never speak of and 
won’t let in our castle. Come 
along, now. Help me lift this 
auto seat. It’s the thing you’ll 
have to sleep on — -when they let 
you sleep. They never let you 
sleep right at first. The two we 
never speak of — the other ones 
— don’t sleep at all. They will 
never sleep.” 

“I’ll sleep all right,” I told 
him. “I haven’t slept for forty 
hours.” 

“I know,” he replied. “It was 
just forty hours ago they found 
you dead in the car you crashed 
on an old dirt road in Missis- 
sippi. You got here pretty fast, 
considering. It took me weeks, 
months, maybe, when I came a 
long, long time ago. I had to ride 
my old horse here. They let me 
keep my horse. It was kind of a 
favor, I guess. Folks always 
seemed to like me in spite of the 
things I did.” 

“So you think I'm dead?” I 
asked. 

“It’s hard to explain,” he said, 
throwing the auto seat across 
the old horse’s back and secur- 
ing it to the pommel and the 
girth. “You’re dead and yet you 
ain’t. Not quite, that is. You’re 
like me and John and Jack. And 
the other ones we never speak 



of. Come along. I’ll try to ex- 
plain it on the way. We'll lead 
the horse. The castle’s not too 
far. Just across and up a piece.” 
He tugged at the reins of the 
skinny old horse and made a 
clucking sound. We set off across 
the moon-bathed desert where 
no life stirred or fluttered, 
through a night as soft and still 
as a coffin’s satin depth. 

Jesse said, “It’s funny in a 
way, being dead and yet not 
quite. It’s like a man who don’t 
sleep good. Most murderers, 
they take ’em out and break 
their necks or shoot ’em dead or 
chop their heads right off with 
a thing they call the guillotine. 
Or even if they don’t get caught, 
they die in bed some day. But 
some they won’t let die, even 
when they’re dead. And they 
won’t forget the crimes and mur- 
dering they done. The people 
who are still alive won’t let ’em 
die, I mean. It’s only when the 
living ones convince themselves 
you’re dead or forget you alto- 
gether that you lie down and 
close your eyes and the big rest 
sets in for good.” 

The man who called himself 
Jesse James guided the old 
horse around a crater in the 
sand. “Take me for instance,” 
he continued. “Bob Ford shot 
me in the back that day and 
killed me dead. The big rest set- 
right in and I was quiet and 
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peaceful. I had a proper funeral 
with a stout pine coffin and flow- 
ers on top of it and even a par- 
son saying prayers for me. Then 
a few days later folks started 
wagging their tongues and say- 
ing the man who was buried fit- 
ting deep wasn’t Jesse James at 
all but some ringer and that old 
Jesse had run away and hid 
somewhere, and maybe was 
a-setting in some cave counting 
up the loot he'd stole. And so I 
had to harness up the horse and 
ride off here. It was a right far 
piece on horseback. I grew migh- 
ty tired before we finally come 
to the signpost." 

“The signpost?” I asked. 

Jesse nodded. “The signpost 
which points to the place we’re 
in, wherever it is. The skeleton 
hanging by the rotten rope. Sec- 
ond or so after you sight it, the 
boulders come a-thudding down 
and you’ve arrived, though just 
where you are, it’s hard to say.” 

Jesse clucked to the old 
horse. He said, “We got a name 
for it, though. We call it Mur- 
derer’s Mesa." 

“You mean there are only 
murderers here?” 

Jesse nodded. “Dead mur- 
derers,” he said. “Dead, but not 
quite dead, if you can under- 
sl^nd. The murderers the living 
ones won’t believe are dead, and 
won’t forget. There’s not so 



many now. Just me and John 
and Jack. And the other ones.” 
“But I never quite thought of 
you as a murderer,” I said. 
“You were a robber, a high- 
wayman.” 

Jesse said, “Some got killed. 
Sheriffs and peace officers and 
railroad guards and Pinker- 
tons. And the innocent bystand- 
ers on the streets the times we 
staged the raids.” He shook his 
head. “I never held so much 
with killing,” he added. “But it 
was all part of our work, of 
course.” 

It seemed that hardly any 
time at all had passed, but w T e 
had traversed great distances. 
Just ahead a mesa loomed and 
on top of it a weird, imposing 
structure gleamed palely be- 
neath the silver-staring moon. 

“That’s it,” said Jesse. “The 
castle where we stay.” 

“I’ve heard of Ivory Towers,” 
I told him, “but this is the first 
time I ever saw one.” 

Jesse chuckled. “It’s kind of 
like ivory, I guess,” he said. 
“It’s made of bones.” 

“Bones?” I asked. 

Jesse nodded. “The bones of 
murdered men, they say.” 

As we-drew closer, I saw that 
the top of the mesa was not 
really flat, but was roughly ser- 
rated. On one of the rises out- 
side the macabre castle two 
extraordinary figures were sil- 
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houetted. One stomped and ges- 
ticulated with uncontained 
maniacal fury and the other, 
who appeared deformed, drag- 
ged himself behind, limping 
painfully. 

“Who are they?” I asked, 
startled by the apparitions in 
the moonlight. 

“Shhh,” cautioned Jesse. 
“They’re the ones we never 
speak of. The other ones. Their 
names taste bad in the mouths 
of decent men. When we have 
to call them anything at all we 
call them The Strutter and The 
Limper.” 

The trail up the mesa curved 
sharply and the two figures 
were blotted out of sight by the 
castle made of bones. We en- 
tered through a door of sorts, 
and once inside I saw the castle 
had no roof. The moon shed 
radiance like the cold light of a 
dead man’s eye upon the grim 
interior of the castle built of 
bones. The place was sparsely 
furnished, to say the least. 
There was one bed, a four-post- 
er with a canopy, neatly made 
with a patchwork quilt. There 
was a loosely flung pallet of 
straw upon the floor, and the 
straw was dyed with Stains as 
brown as old, old blood. In one 
corner, standing against the 
wall, was a yellowed steel en- 
graving in a frame and beside 
it lay a hammer and a nail. 



Two men were awaiting us. 
One was a young man, mus- 
tachioed and handsome, dressed 
elegantly in the evening style of 
nearly a century ago. He wore 
a cape and there were starchy 
ruffles at his throat. But his 
finely made broadcloth was 
scorched in spots and smeared 
with mud and offal and with 
dried stains of blood, and he 
was festooned with wisps of 
straw. 

The other man was very 
small and spindly and old, and 
he wore a nightshirt that hung 
to his ankles and a harlequin- 
like nightcap that gave him a 
surprising, jaunty look. His eyes 
gleamed with the intensity of 
the mad, but they did not seem 
unkind. 

“Here’s the new one, gents,” 
said Jesse James, meaning me. 
He gestured toward the young 
man with the mustache, said: 
“Meet John Wilkes Booth.” 

Booth nodded courteously in 
my direction and made futile 
brushing gestures at his be- 
smeared attire. 

“I always feel I should apolo- 
gize for my appearance when I 
first meet strangers,” he said. 
“They shot me in a burning 
barn, you know.” He regarded 
me with interest. “It may be 
edifying to have another polit- 
ical assassin here for awhile,” 
he added. “The last who came 
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was a young Serb named Prin- 
zip, back in 1914. He’d killed 
some Archduke, I believe. But 
he didn’t stay for long. Right 
at first there was a rumor he 
had escaped, but the living ones 
soon admitted he was dead. Be- 
sides, they rather lost interest 
in the fellow. It seems there 
was a war right after the as- 
sassination. So they let him 
rest, and he faded away from 
us. Jesse and Jack tell me I’m 
beginning to f^de a little now. 
Do you really think so? I made 
the mistake of killing a man 
they loved too much, the living 
ones and the ones who were yet 
to live. But that was nearly 
ninety years ago. Don’t you 
think at last they should be- 
lieve me dead? And let me rest? 
Why men impersonated me in 
carnivals and sideshows for 
years and one horrible fellow 
even exhibited what he claimed 
to be my ossified body!” 

“What about me?” asked 
Jesse. “There’s an old coot still 
running around the country 
claiming that he’s me.” 

I looked at Booth and it did 
seem his outlines would blur 
before coming into focus again, 
but it might have been a trick 
of the moonlight that poured 
into the roofless castle. 

“You haven’t mentioned me at 
all," said the little man in the 



nightshirt querulously. “I was 
seventy-five the night I died! 
And think how long ago that 
was!” 

“But no one ever saw you 
except the ones you killed,” said 
Booth, reasonably enough, “so 
how could any of the living 
ones know for sure that you 
were dead?” 

Jesse James said, “Our elder- 
ly friend was known in his time 
as Jack the Ripper.” 

The little old man in the 
nightshirt made a tch-ing sound 
with his tongue. “Such a vulgar 
name!” he said disapprovingly. 
“Of course, I had some part in 
furthering its use by signing it 
to the letters I wrote the news- 
papers. But I couldn’t give my 
right name, could I? It would 
have cut short my good work.” 
He bowed to me. “I’m pleased 
to make your acquaintance, sir,” 
he said. “But that does not 
mean I approve your crime. I 
never did condone violence, you 
understand.” 

Jesse James untied the auto 
seat from the horse’s back. He 
laid it on the floor. “When you 
sleep,” he said, “this will have 
to be your bed. You always 
sleep — when they let you sleep 
— in the place you died, you 
see. But you won’t sleep at once, 
you know. None of us can.” 

Booth was striding about 
like an actor on a stage, twirl- 
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ing the ends of his mustache. 
“I think,” he said, “we had best 
explain the arrangements to 
our friend.” 

He turned to me. “Pray at- 
tend,” he said, “because the ex- 
planation is involved and verges 
upon the metaphysical. When a 
murderer’s crimes appeal great- 
ly to the morbid imagination of 
the public, or when there are 
odd and mysterious circum- 
stances surrounding his death, 
he finds himself here, forced to 
endure all the pains and incon- 
veniences of living without 
life’s compensating pleasures 
and comforts — simply because 
the living refuse to believe him 
dead or to forget him entirely. 
In time, however, the living 
ones come to half-believe he’s 
dead, or the murderer and his 
crime are half-forgotten. When 
this occurs, as has in the case 
of all three of us here, the mur- 
derer is allowed to spend half 
his time in the sleep of death. 
Being among the Undead, he 
must walk at night. But at 
least he goes to his proper rest 
when the sun comes up and 
sleeps the peace of death so long 
as the sun rides in the sky. 

“But right at first . . .” Booth 
shook his head pityingly. “Right 
at first, I’m afraid, you never 
sleep at all under such eircum- 
' stances, because the memory of 
the crime is too fresh with the 



living ones and the sensational 
stories concerning your escape 
are too often told and too wide- 
ly believed. Since you live in 
their minds, you must give this 
semblance of life in the place 
where you find yourself. You 
must walk not only by night, 
but by day, which is a great 
deal worse, I assure you. 

“Some of those who come 
here — most, I should say — stay 
only a very little while. The liv- 
ing ones accept their deaths, or, 
more likely, simply forget 
them. In that case, they merely 
fade away, as my encouraging 
friends tell me I have seemed 
to be fading during recent 
years. 

“As for yourself, I wouldn’t 
worry too much,” Booth went on 
comfortingly. “You are a politi- 
cal assassin. Like most of them, 
you are young and entirely with- 
out reason, and the servant of 
some dreadful influence that has 
walked the world since the three 
of us here passed on. It has 
fired young and foolish minds 
before and sent them to rash 
deeds. Political assassins used 
to be called Anarchists, Nihil- 
ists, Nationalists or something 
of the sort, but now there is 
another name. You will fade 
very soon. You shot the wrong 
man, and the Secretary was al- 
most unknown — he’d just been 
appointed, in fact. His death 
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and your crime will be forgot- 
ten almost overnight. It might 
have been quite different, of 
course, had you really hit the 
President. It's really too bad, 
though, that you couldn’t have 
died in the usual way — been 
shot down right after the deed 
so that there’d have been a cor- 
pus delicti, and no doubt about 
it. But now that you’re only an 
unidentified corpse in a car 
crash — there’ll be some incon- 
venience I’m afraid.” 

“Inconvenience ! ” sputtered 

the little man in the night- 
shirt. “It's awful! Simply aw- 
ful! The shrieking and the 
shadows!” 

“You see,” said Booth, “there 
are two who stay outside. They 
will never sleep at all because 
there is a mighty curse on them. 
They’re quiet enough at night, 
but they go quite mad, it seems, 
when the sun comes up.” 

“Please! Please!” cried Jack 
the Ripper. “It makes me quite 
nauseous, really, just to men- 
tion them. They’re not nice. Not 
nice at all.” 

“Old Jack suffered a touch of 
insomnia during his usual 
sleeping time awhile ago,” Jesse 
James explained. “A crazed man 
in an English madhouse signed 
a long statement saying he was 
Jack the Ripper. Quite a few 
folks believed him. Enough to 
disturb Jack’s daytime sleep, 



anyway. So old Jack heard and 
saw the things that go on day- 
times in this place.” 

“Please! Please!” exclaimed 
thejittle old man in the night- 
shirt pettishly. “It makes my 
stomach quite queasy to speak 
of those two, and they wouldn’t 
let me bring my rhubarb and 
soda along when I came here. 
Those other ones are vile! 
There, I’ve said it! Vile!” 

I laughed aloud. “This is 
good,” I said. “You’re three of 
the most notorious criminals the 
world has ever known. The very 
name of Jesse James is a syn- 
onym for robbery and violence. 
And you, my elegant Master 
Booth. You murdered a man 
who has become a symbol for 
human kindness and dignity. A3 
for the Ripper ...” I shook my 
head despairingly. “Why, you’re 
an epitome of all the horrors, 
you and your long, thin knife. 
Your name still gives honest 
citizens the shudders on lamplit 
nights. Yet all of you dare to 
condemn those two demented 
ones outside, whoever they may 
be. You even pretend to moral 
indignation!” 

“You don’t understand,” said 
Jesse patiently. “Those two are 
cursed. We’re not. They walk 
the world forever, day and 
night, and never rest. We’re 
different. Beside those two our 
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guilt is small. Take me. Folks 
were killed, just like I said. But 
I never held with killing or did 
any out of mischief. It was in 
the line of business, that was 
all. And the ones that were 
killed died in a fair fight mostly, 
except the innocent bystanders 
in the raids, and those were ac- 
cidents.” 

Booth struck a theatrical pose 
and pointed a slim, pale finger 
at me. “You dare accuse me, you 
whelp!” he thundered. “I was a 
firebrand and I killed a man in 
my madness because I believed 
he was an enemy of my people. 
And mark me, sir ! They were a 
good and gallant and a gracious 
people. History has marked my 
act a mad and dreadful error. 
But it was an honest act, accord- 
ing to my lights, and a human 
one. I thought that I was strik- 
ing a blow for my poor, defeat- 
ed people. Flesh and blood peo- 
ple, sir! I did not act upon the 
orders of the robots of a twist- 
ed ideology with no thought of 
the human equation, as was the 
case with you!” 

Jack the Ripper was stamping 
his small foot, which was en- 
cased in a bed stocking. His face 
was purplish and he fumed like 
a child in a temper. 

“So you think I’m horrid, do 
you?” he exclaimed. “I’m a kind- 
ly and a pitying man and I never 
hated anyone in all my life. I 



loved the ones I killed. All of 
them! I killed them because I 
loved them, don’t you see? They 
were abandoned women, doomed 
to burn in hellfire. I purified 
them with blood. It was Heav- 
en’s will, not mine. Don’t you 
see the police would have found 
me out except for Heaven's will ? 
Why, I even wrote letters to the 
papers to warn them where and 
when my purifying knife would 
strike next! But I was on Heav- 
en’s work and they could not 
stop me. My knife was sharp 
and sure and almost painless. I 
gave them purification and 
eternal peace, and it’s not fair 
the living ones should keep me 
from my proper rest so long ! ” 

Booth said, “Your modern 
men of medicine treat the mind, 
I understand. They would not 
look upon old Jack as a vicious 
criminal but as a man who’s 
sick.” 

Jack the Ripper stamped his 
small foot petulantly again. “I 
am not sick!” he flared. “I only 
need'my proper rest, that’s all. 
I was never sick, except for a 
touch of bronchial trouble. The 
London fogs didn’t agree with 
me. I had to do so much of my 
good work in the London fogs, 
you know.” 

I shook my head, regarded my 
three companions and the 
strange place where I found my- 
self. “I don’t believe in this at 
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all,” I said. “It’s some sort of 
mummery and you’re play-act- 
ing, that’s all. I must still be 
dizzy. Perhaps one of the rocks 
hit me on the head.” 

Jack the Ripper tittered as if 
.I’d made a joke. “If you don’t 
think you’re dead — or as dead as 
we are, anyway — just look in 
the mirror,” he cackled. 

He pointed to an object I had 
not seen before. It was an old- 
fashioned shaving mirror sus- 
pended from a jutting clavicle 
on the wall of bones. 

“Usually we throw out the 
junk our guests bring along, 
once they’ve faded,” Jesse 
James explained. “But one fel- 
low who was struck down while 
he was shaving left the mirror, 
and we kept it. Whenever we be- 
gin to doubt, or have to convince 
a new one of the truth, it comes 
in handy.” 

I crossed and looked into the 
mirror. I could see reflected in 
it the interior of the house of 
bones and its strange furnish- 
ings. But I could not see myself 
at all. Jesse and John and Jack 
all stood directly back of me, 
smiling expectantly, but their 
images were not reflected in the 
mirror. 

“Do you still doubt the 
truth?” asked Jesse James. 

I shook my head. “But,” I 
said, “why are you the only ones 
who’re left? Through the ages 



many murderers have died and 
yet have lived on in public 
fancy.” 

“We’re the only ones the liv- 
ing still believe in,” answered 
John Wilkes Booth. “The only 
ones they won’t forget. We three 
and the other ones outside.” 

“Lots have come here in our 
time,” said Jesse James. “They 
stayed a day or a month or a 
year or so, and then they faded.” 

“My goodness, yes,” croaked 
Jack the Ripper in his old-man’s 
voice. “During the twenties we 
did a particularly booming busi- 
ness. Most of our guests came 
from a place called Chicago.” 

“You see,” said Jesse James, 
“in those days gangsters would 
get murdered and the papers 
would start a rumor that they 
weren’t dead at all*, but were in 
hiding, so they’d come here. But 
only for a little while. None was 
remembered very long, or much 
believed in.” 

“They all had foreign names,” 
said Jack the Ripper. “Hard to 
spell and harder to remember.” 
He slapped his thighs and shook 
with mirth. “I’ll never forget 
the poor fellow who came here 
encased in cement,” he declared. 

The silver light had been wan- 
ing and the interior of the castle 
built of bones suddenly became 
as velvet-dark as the tombs of 
ancient Egypt. 
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“The darkness before the 
dawn,” said John Wilkes Booth 
in his resonant actor’s voice. 

“Gracious me, I must light my 
bed candle,” cried Jack the Rip- 
per. He scurried to the big four- 
poster and presently there was 
a wavering flame in the darkness 
of the weird, unearthly place. 
From somewhere in the outer 
blackness there was a thin, rasp- 
ing shriek that tore at the nerves 
like a file on raw, sore flesh. I 
jumped. 

“What was that?” I demand- 
ed. 

“It’s the other ones,” said 
Jesse James. “The Limper and 
The Strutter. They can’t bear 
the sunlight and they know the 
day is coming.” 

“They’re only tuning up,” said 
Jack the Ripper, shivering. 
“When the 1 sun comes up, it’s 
awful, . the shrieking and the 
shadows. I don’t envy you hav- 
ing to remain awake through 
the long, long day, my boy. 
Those other ones aren’t nice 
companions, I can tell you. Not 
nice at all.” 

“This is one sunup I will wel- 
come,”, said Jesse, stretching and 
yawning. “It was a job of work 
digging this new one from un- 
derneath that pile of rocks.” 

Shafts of early light as pallid 
as a corpse’s fingers crept into 
the roofless place. The keening 
screams rose horribly in volume, 



and I asked: “Does this keep up 
all day?” 

“Oh, it gets worse,” Jack the 
Ripper assured me. "Unendur- 
ably worse, I’m afraid.” 

“But why can’t they be quiet? 
Why don’t they come inside and 
sleep the day away as you three 
do?” 

“We wouldn’t let those two 
inside,” said Jack the Ripper. 

• “And they will never sleep,” 
said John Wilkes Booth. “There 
is a curse on them. A mighty 
curse.” • 

“But how on earth can you 
sleep with all that screaming 
just outside?” I asked. 

“We are not on earth,” John 
Wilkes Booth replied with an 
ironic smile. “At least, not quite. 
And it isn’t hard to sleep when 
the heart stops beating.” 

There was the sound of a cock 
crowing, and my three compan- 
ions heaved an audible sigh of 
relief and satisfaction. 

“The cock that isn’t there,” 
said Booth. “Now we may retire, 
for another of our restless 
nights is done. To sleep, to 
dream . . .” 

Jesse James said politely, 
“You will pardon us if our con- 
duct seems extraordinary. Ac- 
cording to the rules, each of us 
must assume the exaet position 
in which he died before he goes 
to rest. You may remember I 
was hanging a picture on the 
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wall when Bob Ford shot me in 
the back.” 

He strode to the corner where 
the steel engraving and the 
hammer and the nail were 
placed. He tucked the picture 
under his left arm, held the nail 
against the wall and struck it 
with the hammer once. Then he 
stiffened as if he felt sudden, 
searing pain, and crumpled to 
the floor. The picture and the 
hammer and the nail clattered 
down beside him. He was very 
still and his face was pale as 
death itself, but his lips were 
smiling. 

Booth crossed to the straw 
pallet that was stained with old, 
old blood. “The final resting 
place of a gentleman of such 
aesthetic tastes that his sheets 
were always scented,” he re- 
marked. He lay down, gasped, 
and was presently quite rigid. 

“I’m the only one that died in 
bed,” said Jack the Ripper 
proudly, as he snuffed out his 
candle and turned down the 
patchwork quilt of the four- 
poster. “It was this bronchial 
ailment that took me off when 
I was seventy-five and all my 
good work had been done for 
many years.” He afforded a lu- 
dicrous spectacle as he clambered 
into the high old bed, the night- 
shirt tangled around his shriv- 
elled body. He shook his head 
and said, “Those London fogs!” 



Then he, too, slept the sleep of 
death. 

I went to the auto seat and 
lay down, hoping I, too, might 
sleep at last, for never before 
had I known the racking hurt 
of sheer exhaustion. I yearned 
for sleep as desperately as the 
parched want water 1 and the 
famished food. But as the sun 
rose higher and higher the 
shrieking of the other ones out- 
side rose, too, until it was so 
deafening and so maddening 
that I writhed upon the leather 
seat, my palms pressed against 
my ears and my teeth biting 
cruelly into my lip, lest I begin 
to scream myself. 

It was the kind of sound that 
never has been heard before. In 
it was the shrillness of those 
who screamed on Torquemada’s 
racks, the howling madness of 
the martyrs whose flesh was 
seared upon the stake, the an- 
guished weeping of the cruci- 
fied, the piteous wailing of the 
damned who rot with foul dis- 
ease, and the insensate gibber- 
ish mouthed by maniacs. 

It was the sound that only 
those who cannot die make. 

At last madness was a gnaw- 
ing in my vitals and I rose to 
my knees and threw back my 
head and began to bay like a 
wounded animal in hope of 
drowning out the unbearable 
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and unceasing sound. But my 
bellowing was all in vain for the 
shrieking of the other ones cut 
through the wall of sound as 
sharp and sure as Jack the Rip- 
per’s knife. I stumbled out of the 
house of bones 'and screamed, 
“Stop! Stop! In the name of 
God and all his angels, stop!” 

Then I saw the other ones in 
the full light of the brass-bright 
desert day, and I stood transfixed 
by fear and horror. 

I knew that I was looking into 
the blackest depth of Evil’s 
heart, into the very core of foam- 
ing madness. 

Every motion that they made, 
and every sound, was_ obscenity 
itself. And they were never still 
or silent. 

Surgeons must feel like this, 
I thought, when first their 
scalpels cut into human tissue 
to reveal a loathesome growth. 

They were just two little men, 
The Limper and The Strutter. 
To be sure, one was crippled and 
deformed, but this was not the 
horror. They seemed wreathed 
in the aura and the reek of foul- 
ness as they postured and 
shrieked in the pitiless light of 
the glaring desert sun. 

And there was something 
else. They cast shadows that 
were as black as primeval slime, 
and the shadows had no end at 
all, but crawled down the mesa’s 
ridge and off across the desert 



waste to the horizon, and be- 
yond. There was no life in this 
place, and little vegetation, but 
when the sprawling shadows 
touched a blooming cactus or a 
clumpy shrub, the growing 
thing shrivelled and was con- 
sumed at once, for the shadows 
of these little men were the very 
breath of Death. 

I could distinguish no word at 
all in the tormented shrieking, 
and yet I knew for sure that the 
ones who cast the shadows were 
blaspheming all the gods that 
man had ever worshipped and 
were mocking all the good and 
decent things that man had ever 
done. 

Somehow I endured the day. 
The twilight came at last and 
the shadows faded and the 
shrieking died. I had collapsed 
and I crawled on my belly back 
into the house of bones and lay 
gasping on the floor. My palms 
were lacerated by my digging 
nails and my lips were raw and 
bloody as a piece of butcher's 
beef. 

As the moon rose in the sky, 
the others wakened. Jack the 
Ripper sat on the side of his 
bed and looked down at me. 

“I say, old boy, is that you 
down there?” he asked. “You 
look a bit peaked, you know. 
Why — why, man, you’re fading 
already! They're beginning to 
forget you. My congratulations ! 
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In another day or so, you won’t 
be here at all.” 

“I couldn’t stand another 
day,” I told him, getting to my 
feet. 

“Was it pretty rough?” asked 
Jesse James. “I’ve never been 
awake at daytime since they 
came.” 

“Tell me who they are,” I 
begged. “I’ve got to know.” 

“Now, now, my boy,” said 
Jack the Ripper, wagging an 
admonishing finger. “We don’t 
mention them.” 

“They’re not our kind,” said 
John Wilkes Booth. 

“Not nice. Not nice at all,” 
said Jack the Ripper. 

Jesse James nodded toward 
the doorway, and I followed him 



out of the castle made of bones. 
The other ones still stood on the 
rise, but they were silent now 
that night had come. 

“I’m not so sensitive as those 
two inside,” said Jesse. “I’ll tell 
you who they are, The Limper 
and The Strutter. 

“The limping one’s a fellow 
called Joe. Joe Goebbels. 

“The other’s right name is 
Schicklgruber, but he’s best 
known by his alias — Adolf Hit- 
ler.” 

Jesse James shook his head. 
“They’ll never sleep,” he said. 
“There’s a powerful curse on 
them. 

“They were cursed by the 
Wandering Jew himself.” 



Recently, we got a letter from a fan who had a serious complaint 
because he’d been missing another magazine with the same editor as 
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A hundred generations spent their time and ef- 
fort attempting to find the True and Secret 
Name of God . But even after finding the answer, 
there was still the matter of pronunciation. . . . 



Donald Bush read through 
three pages of the book before he 
looked up in disgust. 

“Hah! I thought this was 
fiction!” 

On the far side of the room, 
Mark Lewis was seated at The 
Monster — a huge, old fashioned, 
roll-top desk — correcting a 
manuscript. When Bush spoke, 
he didn’t look up, but his pencil 
paused. 

“What are you reading?” 

Bush shrugged. “The Devil 
We Know. I thought it was a 
fantasy. The title seemed 
familiar.” 

Lewis turned around, laying 
down his pencil. “You’re think- 
ing of a short story by Kuttner. 
That particular book happens to 
be one of the standard works of 
demonology.” 

Bush had a habit of dropping 
in on Mark Lewis at odd times 
of the day and night, mainly 
because of the fascinating 
conversations that sometimes 
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bloomed over a bottle of Lewis’ 
port. Lewis was in his fifties, 
perhaps twice Bush’s age, but 
the two of them shared so much 
the same outlook and the same 
likes and dislikes that the dif- 
ference was hardly ever notice- 
able. 

Lewis had been writing fan- 
tasy and science-fiction for 
twenty-odd years, and young 
Bush, “having sold his fourth 
story, tried to think of himself 
as an author, too. 

Both men had a habit of 
sleeping late on Sundays, so 
Bush hadn’t thought anything 
of showing up at the older man’s 
home at ten-thirty Saturday 
night. Mrs. Lewis had gone out 
to a neighborhood Bingo game, 
and Lewis himself had been 
deeply engrossed in making a 
few necessary changes in his 
latest novelette when Don Bush 
rang the doorbell. 

As Lewis hadn’t happened to 
be ready to quit his work yet, 
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Bush began browsing through 
Mark's huge collection of books, 
and had come across the volume 
under discussion. 

Bush turned another page. 
"Demonology? Then I can 
presume it is fiction.” 

Lewis ran a hand along his 
temple, smoothing down the 
nearly pure white hair. “Not ex- 
actly. Lockhart, the author, 
doesn’t believe in it anymore 
than you or I do. It’s simply a — 
well, a history of the beliefs of 
the earlier peoples, with respect 
especially to religion. Something 
like The Golden Bough.” 

“Or the Necronomicon,” 
grinned Bush. 

The older man began to stoke 
his pipe. “Not exactly in the 
same category. Abdul Alhazred 
really believed what he put 
down. He put it down as fact. 

“Look at it this way : If I say, 
‘There are such things as 
ghosts,’ that isn’t true. But if I 
'say, ‘Certain people in the Mid- 
dle Ages believe in ghosts,’ the 
statement is a historical fact, 
and worth recording as such.” 
He struck a large kitchen match 
and began to puff at the long 
Dutch pipe. 

Bush laid the book aside. He 
was interested, and wanted to 
know more, but it was easier 
and more enjoyable to get it out 
of Lewis than to get it out of 
Lockhart’s book. 



“You’re talking about ghosts; 
let’s get back to demonology. 
What does he — ” Bush jerked a 
thumb at the book " — deal with? 
Calling up the devil so we can 
sell our soul for the ability to 
become wizards, witches, and 
.warlocks ?” 

“Not entirely,” replied Lewis, 
through a cloud of blue fumes, 
“That’srfpurely Christian demon- 
ology. It was taken, mostly from 
the older Hebraic beliefs, as 
were the Moslem ideas. 

“Each, of course, was modi- 
fied to fit the then existing be- 
liefs of the Arabs or the Euro- 
peans. But the very earliest 
basis probably sprang from the 
polytheistic religions of our 
savage, cave-dwelling forebears. 
There were thousands upon 
thousands of spirits — tioth good 
and bad — existing in the world. 
If these could be. controlled, it 
would be great stuff for the per- 
son who did the controlling. 

“Even when the idea of 
monotheism came in, it didn’t do 
away with the concept of 
thousands of spirits. In modern 
Christianity, for instance, we 
still have the angels, and the 
Evil Hosts of Satan.” 

Bush stuck a cigarette in his 
mouth and lit it. “These spirits 
were supposed to be-all-powerful 
— right?” 

“Supposedly,” nodded Lewis. 

♦ 
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Bush got up and headed for 
the kitchen, lifting his voice so 
that it could be heard in the 
study. 

“Well, then, how do you go 
about controlling such super- 
things?” 

He took the chilled bottle out 
of the refrigerator, grabbed a 
couple of glasses, and returned 
to the study. 

“Simply,” Lewis answered. 
“Everything — including you — - 
has a True Name. If you know 
the True Name of anything, you 
have it by the short-hair.” 

Bush poured. “Well, Donald 
James Bush is my true name. 
What can you do with that?” 

Lewis waived that off. “If I 
say ‘Donald James Bush’, do 
you instantly appear before me, 
no matter where you are? No. 
Therefore, that isn’t True 
Name.” 

Bush sipped at the wine. 
“They had it figured out very 
neatly, didn’t they? I mean, if 
the magic didn’t work, you didn’t 
have the right words — right?” 

“Precisely,” Lewis agreed. 
“There was even more to it than 
that. Suppose you call on the 
demon Archaezel to bring a 
storm tomorrow, and you pro- 
nounce the name just so. Tomor- 
row it storms. Fine. 

“Then, a couple of weeks later, 
you want another storm. You go 



through the same rigamarole. 
No storm. What happened? 

“You didn’t pronounce the 
name exactly right this time! 
These things have to be abso- 
lutely correct. If the mouth is 
held a little wrong, or the 
tongue comes forward a tenth of 
a millimeter too far, the pro- 
nunciation is off, and the demon 
doesn’t have to obey. 

“Perhaps the human ear can’t 
tell the difference, but the sen- 
sory apparatus of the demon 
sure can!” 

Bush mulled this over, rub- 
bing his chin. Then : 

“Hold it a minute! Assuming 
you’ve got the name absolutely 
perfect, you can command any 
spirit. Right?” 

Lewis finished his wine before 
answering: “Right.” 

“Well, then, why did they 
think they needed all those 
pentacles or pentagrams or 
whatever, and all the mystic 
spells and incense and candles? 
What good did they do?” 

“Ah, now there you have it,” 
Lewis said, warming to his sub- 
ject. “With the True Name, you 
can command any being. He 
must do it. But — and here’s the 
kicker — it doesn’t prevent him 
from doing anything else he may 
want to do! Understand? 

“For instance, you may con- 
jure up an Arabian djinni and 
command him by his True Name 
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to bring you gold and jewels. He 
is forced to do it, but that 
doesn’t prevent him from rip- 
ping you to pieces or carrying 
you off to Hell after he does it — 
or even before, for that matter." 

“Does make it tough,” agreed 
Bush, refilling his own glass, 
“But why couldn’t you^command 
him not to rip you up or carry 
you down?” 

“A demon can, theoretically, 
be very literal in taking his 
commands, interpreting them to 
the letter instead of the spirit. 
If he—” 

“I get you,” interrupted Bush. 
“If you tell him not to rip you 
to bits, he poisons you or — ” 

“Worse than that,” Lewis re- 
assumed command of the conver- 
sation, “Suppose you give him 
the explicit command not to 
harm you. He has to obey. Then 
you tell him to bring you the 
jools. Fine. He does it. 

“Next day, while you’re 
gloating over your wealth, in 
comes the local constabulary and 
hauls you off to the town Bas- 
tille. Why? The demon got the 
ice by making himself look like 
you and murdering half the 
clerks in Tiffany’s in the process. 

“So you fry in the chair. Who 
did it? Not the demon. He never 
touched you. Get it?” 

“Nasty. And that’s what the 
pentagrams are for?” asked Don 
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Bush, eyeing the wine bottle 
again. 

“Mostly,” said Lewis, com- 
placently filling his own glass. 
“But actually the demon would 
never have to go that far, ex- 
cept under unusual circum- 
stances. If you didn’t have the 
protection of the pentagram, he 
would probably jump you before 
you could give him any com- 
mand at all.” 

Lewis glared at his Dutch 
pipe, relit it, took a swallow of 
port, and went on: 

“So, all in all, it is better not 
to call up demons. If you have a 
Who's Who in Spiritland, with 
pronunciation, you’d do better to 
call up the ones that won’t harm 
you — the Good Spirits.” 

Bush raised his eyebrows. 
“You can conjure them up, too? 
Like angels and stuff?” 

“Why, to be shore!” Lewis 
nodded. “As a matter of fact, 
you can do better than that. 
Ever hear of the Tetragram- 
maton?” 

Bush’s eyebrows lowered 
again. “Greek, isn’t it?” 

“The word is Greek. Means 
‘four letters’. But the belief is 
Hebrew. Started about three 
centuries before the birth of 
Christ. 

“They did not use the True 
Name of the Supreme Being, 
substituting, instead, four let- 
ters. They’ve been translated in- 
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to Roman script variously a3 
YHVH, IHVH, JHWH, JHVH, 
and YHWH. And the name had 
been translated as Yahweh or 
Jehovah." 

Bush blinked. “You mean that 
you could call Him up — or down, 
rather?” 

Lewis nodded again. “Accord- 
ing to the laws of demonology, 
you could — provided you knew 
the True Pronunciation.” 

“Hmmmm. I wonder what it 
was?” Bush had just enough 
wine to wonder about such 
things. 

“How should I know? You 
don’t have to pronounce a name 



the way it’s spelled ; look at 
Cholmondeley or Marjoriebanks. 
For all I know you could pro- 
nounce it — ” He made a vulgar 
mixture of noises that couldn’t 
possibly have been spelled. 

There was no flash of light or 
flame. There was no smoke or 
noise or warning. 

The Presence was standing be- 
side them. 

Bush’s glass dropped shatter- 
ingly. 

Lewis gasped. “Great God!” 

“Quite the contrary!” snarled 
the Presence as it attacked. 

Mark Lewis had pronounced 
the wrong name. 



The best fantasy book in hard covers we've seen for a long time is 
WITCHES THREE, recently issued by Twayne Publishers for $3.95. With 
three excellent novels and one of the best introductions to fantasy we’ve 
ever seen by John Ciardi, this superbly produced volume should be on 
every bookshelf. The three novels are all connected with the subject of 
witchcraft, but each representing a separate view. CONJURE WIFE, by 
Fritz Leiber (from the hallowed pages of the old Unknown Worlds!) 
makes the point that all women are witches, and develops it into the 
most emotionally suspenseful story we’ve seen in years. Jim Blish deals 
with lycanthropy and witchcraft, and sets out to show how they work in 
rigorous scientific care in THERE SHALL BE NO DARKNESS. And finally, 
Fletcher Pratt brings a brand new major novel of a world where witch- 
craft had been discovered instead of gunpowder. THE BLUE STAR is a 
major achievement of its type, and can only be described by saying 
it has to be read. 

The book is a bargain, considering its size. But if it had only one 
of the three stories, it would still be a bargain I 




AMAZING! 

the QUIET 

HELVETIA 

A NEW SWISS 
ELECTRIC SHAVER 
AT A LOW, LOW PRICE 

Shaving becomes fun Instead of work with the 
sturdy, clean-shaving "Helevetia" Electric 
Shaver. 

Made by Swiss craftsmen with traditional Swiss 
precision built in for long life. 

Sensationally quiet— you can listen to the radio 
while shaving . . . 

It has "direct cut" self sharpening blade made 
to last . . . 

Ideal for LADIES' personal use, too. Cuts clean 
and smooth with no muss or fuss. 



Each Helvetia shaver is GUARANTEED FOR ONE YEAR. Written 
GUARANTEE certificate. Importer maintains stockpile of service 
parts. 

Never before an imported, precision electric shaver at such a 
low price. Order yours now while the supply lasts! Send in 
the coupon below. 



MAIL SALES, 80 Fifth Avenue, N. Y., N.Y. 

Dept. No. D4 
Gentlemen: 

Rush me my HELEVETIA electric shaver. I'll pay postman 
only $6.95 plus postage. 

NAME .... 

ADDRESS ; .......... 

CITY - STATE 

SAVE POSTAGE I ENCLOSE $6.95 with order end we pay postage. 
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MAIL SALES, 80 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y., DEPT. 1A. 
RUSH ME THE 19 PIECE PICNIC SET AT THE SPECIAL SALE PRICE 
OF $7.95. 1 AM ENCLOSING MONEY ORDER, CHECK FOR POST- 
AGE-FREE SHIPMENT, (circle ow) 



□ SEND C.O.D. 1 WILL PAY POSTMAN $7.95 PLUS CHARGES. 

NAME ; 

ADDRESS... 

CITY. ZONE. . . .STATE 

‘ (?RINT CLEARLY) 



More Fun,,. More Comfort... MORE VALUE! 



• Lightweight 

MADE TO SELL 
FOR MANY 



DOLLARS 

MORE 
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Tired of Being Ashamed of Your Build? 





LET ME GIVE f OU 1 
NEW HE-MAN BODY! 



have 



My Secret Method Has Worked for Thousands No 
Matter How Skinny or Flabby They Were — Now, 
Why Not let It Work For You? 



HERE'S WHAT I'LL PROVE 15 MINUTES A DAY CAN DO FOR YOU 



I don’t care how old or young you are, or how ashamed of your present 
physical condition you may be. If you can simply raise your arm and flex 
it I can add SOLID MUSCLE to your biceps— yes, on each arm— in double- 
quick time! Only 15 minutes a day — right in your own home— is all the time 
I ask of you! And there’s no cost if I fail. 

broaden your shoulders, strengthen your back, develop your whole 
muscular system INSIDE and OUTSIDE! I can add inches to your chest, 
give you a vise-like grip, make those legs of yours lithe and powerful. 
I can shoot new strength into your old backbone, exercise those inner 
organs, help you cram your body so full of pep, vigor and red-blooded 
vitality that you won’t feel there’s even “standing room” left for 
ess and that lazy feeling! Before I get through with you I’ll 
your whole frame “measured” to a nice, new beautiful suit 
muscles! 

WHAT'S MY SECRET? 

"DYNAMIC TENSION!” That’s the ticket! The iden- 
tical natural method that I myself developed to change 
my body from the scrawny skinny chested weakling I was 
at 17 to my present superman physique! Thousands of 
other fellows are becoming marvelous physical speci- 
mens— my way. I give you no gadgets or contraptions to 
fool with. When you have learned to develop your 
strength through “Dynamic Tension” you can laugh at 
artificial muscle-makers. You simply utilize the DOR- 
MANT muscle-power in 
God-given body— watch it increase 
and multiply double-quick into real solid 
LIVE MUSCLE. 



Illustrated 32-page Book. 
Just Mail the Coupon. 



SEND NOW for my famous book. “Ever- 
lasting Health and Strength.” Packed with 
actual photographs. Page by 
page, it shows what g 

’“Dynamic T ension" can do t. 
for YOU. *!' 

This book is a real prize 
for any fellow who wants 
a better build. Yet I’ll 
send you a copy absolutely 
FREE. Rush coupon to me 
personally: CHARLES ATLAS, 

Dept. 3358, 115 East 23rd 
St., New York 10, N. Y. 



“1 gained 11 lbs. and 
4>;, inches on my chest. 
3 inches on my arms. I 
am never constipated.” 
— Henry Nevens, Canada 



”I gained 34 lbs. and 
increased my chest S 
inches!” 

— Stanley Lynn, Calif. 



‘‘What a difference! 
Have put 3 ‘/ 2 inches on 
my chest (normal) and 
2Vz inches expanded.” 
— F. S.. New York 



‘‘Gained 29 pounds. 
When I started your 
course I weighed only 
147. Now I weigh 170.” 
— T. K., New York 



CHARLES ATLAS, Dept. 3358, 

1 1 5 East 23rd St., New York 1 0, N. Y. 



Send me — absolutely FREE — a copy of your famous book. 
“Everlasting Health and Strength” — 32 pages, crammed 
with photographs, answers to vital health questions, and 
valuable advice. I understand this book is mine to keep and 
sending for it does not obligate me in any way. 



(Please print or write plainly) 



□ If under 14 years of age check here for Booklet A. 



MAIL COUPON TO GET MY VALUABLE BOOK FREE 




SECRETS ENTRUSTED TO A FEW 




T HERE ARE some things that can not be generally told— things you 
ought to know. Great truths are dangerous to some— but factors for 
personal power and accomplishment in the hands of those who under- 
stand them. Behind the tales of the miracles and mysteries of the 
ancients, lie centuries of their secret probing into nature's laws — their 
amazing discoveries of the hidden processes of man's mind / and the 
mastery of life's problems. Once shrouded in mystery to avoid their 
destruction by mass fear and ignorance, these facts remain a useful 
heritage for the thousands of men and women who privately use them 
in their homes today. 

THIS FREE BOOK 

The Rosicrucians (not a religious organization), an age-old brotherhood of learning, 
have preserved this secret wisdom in their archives for centuries. They n ow invite 
you to share the practical helpfulness of their teachings. Write today for a free copy 
of the book, "The Mastery of Life." Within its pages may lie a new life of opportu- 
nity for you. Address: Scribe Y. E. V. 

UBe Rosicrucians 

(AMORC) ♦ SAN JOSE • CALIFORNIA • U. S. A. 

1 

j Scribe: Y. E. V. The Rosicrucians (AMORC) l 

[ San Jose, California, U. S. A. I 

ii Please send copy of sealed booklet, "The Mastery of Life,” which J 
I I shall read as directed. 

1 Na?nc 



Address 
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